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" IT WAS STILL DARK ... and bitter 
cold on the waterfront.. .when I 
finished my night patrol” writes 
Mr. Hahnel. “I had paused for a 
moment to say hello to a couple 
of friends when above the dis¬ 
mal sounds cf the river came a 
piercing shriek and a heavy 
splash. Then there was silence. 


"WE RUSHED FOR THE WHARF. I 

yanked out my flashlight and 
turned it on the water. There in 
the icy river 14 feet below we saw 
a man struggling feebly... claw¬ 
ing at the ice-sheathed pilings as 
the out-racing tide sucked him 
away from the pier. 




"QUICKLY I DARTED my light about and located a length of line on a nearby 
barge... and a life preserver on an adjoining pier. In an instant the preserver 
splashed in the water beside the drowning man. Dazed from shock and cold, 
half clinging to the preserver and half lassoed by the line, he was dragged 
to safety. Thanks to my 'Eveready’ flashlight and its dependable fresh DATED 
batteries the river was cheated of its victim. Signed) 
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...but the NEXT BEST Way 
To Serve Your Country 

is in the Aircraft Industry 




You might NEVER be called to the fighting forces of our country—but you 
can join the army of aircraft engineers, mechanics,and craftsmen ANY TIME. 
Our leaders say that THIS war makes the man on the production line just as 
vital to victory as the man on the firing line... and the MOST IMPORTANT 
production of all is FIGHTING PLANES! 

That’s why the aircraft industry MUST have thousands and thousands 
more men to design, build, and maintain these tens of thousands of planes. 
NOW it's a matter of patriotism for YOU to get aviation training. NOW you 
have the never-again opportunity to get a good job, to build a career, with 
training that makes YOU valuable and important to your country. 

Find out how you can come to Aero Industries Technical Institute and get 
aircraft training that prepares you to serve the best interests of yourself and 
your country equally well...training under supervision of top-ranking avia* 
tion executives...men who KNOW what YOU need to know. ..and what you 
must have the skill to do...to get and hold a place in the aircraft industry. 

GET THIS FREE BOOKLET! 

Jt answers the many questions bound to be in your mind 
about where you stand in relation to war...about how vou 
can serve your country well, and still pli 
successful iutur " ' * 


Aero Industries 
Technical Institute 


5227 West San Fernando Road 
ios Angeles, California 

5 Career Courses In 

AIRCRAFT MECHANICS and AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
—Including 12 Month Aircraft Mechanics Course 
Approved by U. S. Civil Aeronautics Administration 


successful future. A representative of Aero I.T.I. will bring 
you this booklet... and be on band to personally answer your 
questions...only a few days after we hear from 
you. Send the coupon AIRMAIL now! 
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A Brand-New Magazine 
Dedicated to the Men 
of Our Fighting Fleet 


Featuring in the First Issue 

REMEMBER 

PEARL 

HARBOR 

A Complete Novelet of War 
with Japan 

By JEAN FRANCIS WEBB 

and many other stories 


Every Patriotic American 
Should Read 

EXCITING 

NAVY STORIES 



HOW OH SALE IOC AT ALL SUNOS 



"Haven't got 
what it takes? 
Who? ME?" 


Yes, it often is a shock to discover what 
others really think about you. And while 
they may be completely wrong, still . . . 

Why not prove that you’re going places 
—why not make more money? 

Do you dare say you lack the oppor¬ 
tunity when thousands are winning raises* 
promotion, through LaSalle’s new home- 
study training? 

Let us send you free that fascinating 
book: “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ 
Write for it today! There’s no obligation— 
nothing but a challenge, an inspiration* 
that can make money for you l 
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Flight Over Lisbon 

A Complete Full-length Air Action Novel 

By LIEUT. SCOTT MORGAN 


CHAPTER I 
Winged Destruction 
y^BOVE him hung the blue bowl 
/\ of the skies, mottled here and 
XJL there by masses of wind-di¬ 
sheveled clouds. Below, some 15,000 
feet, lay the azure waters of the Med¬ 
iterranean, clear as a spring, quiet as 
a millpond. To all appearances, peace 
reigned supreme in that small area of 
a war-torn world. 

But to John Masters, easing the 
Boulton Paul Defiant out of a well- 
banked turn it was only camouflage 


laid down by Nature in an effort to 
hide the greed and ruthlessness of 
man. For danger lurked in those 
peaceful blue skies and beneath the 
sapphire swells of the sea. Just as it 
lurked in another sea, many thousands 
of miles to the west, beyond the west¬ 
ern coast of Masters’ native America, 
in the blue Pacific. 

Death and destruction in some mys¬ 
terious form had been blotting out 
lives in the Mediterranean and coastal 
waters, and sending British battle¬ 
ships to the coral-lined depths, with¬ 
out word or flash as to how it could 
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The American Eagle Flies to Bring 











Winged Retribution to Merciless Killers! 


of on all sides among members of 
officialdom who had been informed of 
what had happened, so far as it was 
known. 

Others spoke of U-boats with long- 
range torpedoes, widely scattered 
mines littering the waters where the 
British ships might be. And last, but 
not least, both in Europe and the 
United States where word that there 
had been mystery in the British losses 
was known, was the whisper of sab¬ 
otage. To many, that was the most 
likely possibility. For how else could 
the great vessels of war be blown up 
without a word of what actually had 
happened? 

And to learn what had happened, or 
at least find a clue for the mystery, 
not only for Britain, the country to 
which John Masters had volunteered 
his inestimable services from the mo¬ 
ment he had been among those res¬ 
cued in the torpedoing of the SS. 
Athenia, but for his own country, now 
that it was at war with the Axis 
powers, was the American Eagle’s 
reason for patrolling the skies over 
the Mediterranean this sunlit after¬ 
noon. 

Only a day or so before he had re¬ 
turned to England from America, 
where he had gone at war’s outbreak— 
only to be sent back here on what 
might be one of the most important 
missions of the war, in these stren¬ 
uous moments. On the success of that 
mission might hinge victory or failure 
for mighty nations. 

The lives, the hopes, the promise of 
future peace and freedom might 
depend on the man who now patrolled 
the skies over those Mediterranean 
waters. 

He was ready. His plans were all 
perfected. The bait was in the trap 



and, like a cat stalking a mouse. Mas¬ 
ters was following the steady course 
of one of England’s newest and most 
powerful cruisers, the H.M.S. Panther 
as it neared Gibraltar. Word of her 
destination had been purposely 
dropped around the waterfront of 
Alexandria, with the full knowledge 
that Nazi agents and fifth columnists 
would pass the details along the 
proper channels that would work most 
to the benefit of the predatory Axis. 

“See anything, Phil?” the Eagle 
asked over the intercom. 

A S USUAL, Phil Warren, John 
Masters’ inseparable companion, 
was with him now. Always it had been 
that way with the two, ever since the 
days of World War I when, as mere 
boys, they had taken their part in 
“making the world safe for democ¬ 
racy.” That was a hope that had failed 
to materialize, because of the greed, 
avarice, and cruelty of a would-be 
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conqueror who had led a no less 
greedy people in wholesale attacks 
that had turned peaceful nations into 
a holocaust. 

It was in that first so-called World 
War, which never even approximated 
the devastation of actual world partic¬ 
ipation, as did the present one, that 
John Masters had first earned his rep¬ 
utation as the American Eagle. In 
spite of his youth, he had so demon¬ 
strated his ability as a flier who could 
take on lone desperate missions and 
bring them to successful conclusions, 
that his fame had spread from shore 
to shining shore. 

Now, in the full strength of his 
virile manhood, there was need for 
him as never before. And, as always, 
his alter-ego, Phil Warren, carefree 
and happy-go-lucky even in the face 
of flaming death, was at his side. 

As the Eagle asked Warren his 
question, Warren, sitting in the power 
turret, squinted keen eyes out over 
the gleaming waters. He shook his 
head. 

“Not a thing,” he replied, his glance 
lingering on the gray shape of the 
Panther below. “Lucky stiffs down 
there. They’ll be having tea about 
now. Boy! Hot tea, and nice but¬ 
tered scones with strawberry jam.” 

Masters smiled. Ever since he and 
Warren had first come into this war, 
originally as volunteers on the Brit¬ 
ish side, though now both were U,S. 
volunteers, ever since they had gone 
on war rations over here, Phil had 
seemed to concentrate more on eating 
than on much of anything else. He 
dreamed, thought, and talked about 
food from dawn until midnight. 

“You’re not the only one hungry, 
Phil,” Masters said quietly. 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed Warren. 
“Don’t tell me the great Eagle is also 
beginning to feel the pangs of 
hunger.” 

“Not me.” Masters shrugged and 
grinned as he spoke into the flap mike. 
“But they say this is the hungry sea¬ 
son for sharks.” 


Masters steadied the Defiant and 
watched an Aldis lamp blinking from 
the bridge of the Panther. His eyes 
narrowed as they caught the coded 
message tossed at him by the scintil¬ 
lating light. The message was inform¬ 
ing him that everything was serene 
below. 

He shook his head as he watched 
the Panther kick up a cushion of 
white foam. He could not understand 
the failure of the Nazis to take a shot 
with their vaunted “secret weapon” at 
the most formidable of England’s 
cruisers. The destruction of that ship 
would have been something for Be¬ 
nito and Adolf to rave about for days 
to come. 

“Getting smart,” he muttered to 
himself. “Figured that that ship would 
be a trap, and chances are they are 
pulling their Satanic gag somewhere 
else.” 

“Hey, John!” Warren interrupted 
his thoughts. “You see what I do? 
Quick! Above us and to the left. 
What in thunder is it?” 

Masters kicked rudder savagely and 
heeled the Defiant on one wing. His 
eyes turned to slits as he picked up a 
blob of black speeding toward the sea 
from one of the white clouds. 

It was coming with the rush of the 
winds, growing larger by the second. 
Then the sun slanting through a break 
in the cloud caught the strange object, 
and for a moment there was a bright 
glare as if a mirror had been flashed 
in his eyes. Just for a breath—then 
it was gone. 

H IS heart leaped to his throat as 
he measured its angle of flight. 
“Phil!” he cried in alarm. “It’s 
heading straight for the Panther. 
We’ve got to stop it!” 

“But how?” Warren shot back. “It’s 
got wings—transparent ones. I just 
saw them.” 

Masters’ hand hit the throttle. He 
closed in fast on the course taken by 
the mysterious winged missile, or 
whatever the thing might be. It 
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seemed to bank slightly, as if guided 
by human hands—or a human mind— 
and then straighten out on a course 
heading for the unsuspecting Panther. 

Once again death was striking out 
of the skies, and the American Eagle 
was powerless to stop it! As he sped 
closer he could catch another glimpse 
of the transparent wings glinting as 
the sun angled off their upper sur¬ 
faces. 

“Look upstairs!” he cried to Phil. 
“See if you can spot a plane controll¬ 
ing that thing.” 

“Been doing that,” Phil shouted 
back. “Not a ship in sight.” 

“There must be!” Masters ex¬ 
claimed. “Phil—Phil, we’ve got to 
stop it! Swing your guns! Quick! 
Lay a barrage of slugs straight across 
its course. I’ll try to hold steady. 
Small target, but boy, you’ve got to 
shoot now as you never have shot be¬ 
fore !” 

The four Brownings were already 
chorusing as Masters slapped the 
switch over. 

“Panther . . . Panther . . . M Flight 
calling. Panther . . . Panther. . . . M 
Flight calling. . . . Over. . . .” 

Turned in his cockpit to watch the 
flight of the strange projectile, Mas¬ 
ters kept calling for the Panther to 
cut over to transmission. 

“Guess Phil’s right,” he snarled. 
“Everybody’s to tea!” 

Desperately he called again, plead¬ 
ing. 

“Panther . . . Panther!” 

He could see Phil’s tracer laying a 
barrier of flaming slugs directly in 
front of the black thing’s path. He 
could see the short stubby wings more 
clearly now, and noticed that it even 
had a sort of rudder attached to the 
rear. 

“One of these flying torpedoes they 
have been threatening to dish out!” 
he cried aloud. 

He turned quickly and scanned the 
skies. Even his sharp eyes, the sharp¬ 
est in the war in any man’s country, 
could detect no ship sitting above to 


guide the course of the hurtling thing. 

“Pan —•” 

Before he could get the words into 
the mike flap the sky seemed to rip 
asunder. Where there had been a 
black object a split second before 
there was now a blinding flash of 
flame, a terrific roar and a hurricane 
of wind that lifted the Defiant in in¬ 
visible arms and hurled it a couple 
of miles to the west. John Masters 
felt as well as heard the port wing 
let go with an awful crash. He saw 
it twist away like a barn door caught 
in the maw of a tornado. 

“Phil!” he shouted as the ship went 
twisting out of control. “We’ve got 
to jump.” 

“I’m halfway there!” Phil shouted 
back. “Stopped it, didn’t I? Ought to 
get an extra chunk of butter for that!” 

Masters was fighting with the 
hatch. Pieces were flying off the De¬ 
fiant as he slowly pulled the hatch 
back. The air was still rocking around 
that section of the heavens like a 
maelstrom gone berserk. 

“Be seeing you!” he cried as he 
pushed himself through and went 
over the side. 

P HIL WARREN scrambled out at 
about the same moment, and to¬ 
gether the two inseparables went 
turning end over end until they were 
sure they had cleared the stricken 
plane. Then they cracked their brol- 
leys and began to drift toward the 
sea. 

Like two huge fungi the parachutes 
settled slowly toward the blue waves. 
The men on the Panther had seen 
their plight by now and the big ship 
was carving an arc in the water as it 
turned to speed toward the spot where 
they would splash in. 

With his mind on the strange in¬ 
strument of destruction that had ex¬ 
ploded in mid-air. Masters automati¬ 
cally slipped his chute. He was still 
shaken, both physically and mentally 
by the tremendous upheaval caused by 
so small an object. But what puzzled 
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him most was the fact that there had 
been no plane in view to guide the 
winged bomb toward its target. What 
had controlled it? For he had seen 
that change of course that had made 
an inanimate missile of death seem to 
have human understanding. What 
was the thing anyhow? 


up. There, his horror-stricken eyes 
caught sight of another of those dev¬ 
ilish things, for all the world like a 
prehistoric dragon-fly, with its trans¬ 
parent wings. Silently it passed be¬ 
tween him and Phil, heading directly 
at the Panther. 

"Look out—look out!” Masters 



The two Heinkels zoomed uncertainly 


Suddenly he became conscious that 
Warren was yelling and gesticulating. 
The sign of the breeze through his 
shrouds kept him from hearing what 
his companion was saying, but he 
could see the direction in which War¬ 
ren was pointing. 

Grasping the cords on either side, 
Masters twisted around and looked 


tried to shout a warning, even though 
he knew his voice would not reach 
the men aboard the Panther as a dis¬ 
tant whisper. 

To his left he could see Warren 
waving madly, in the desperate hope 
of attracting the attention of the 
crew. But his heart sank as he real¬ 
ized the utter futility of his own and 
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Warren’s efforts. The Panther was 
still too far away to make out either 
their manual or oral warnings. 

The strange black thing with the 
gleaming transparent wings hurtled on 
its way, those wings glinting now and 
then as it seemed to turn slightly in 
its course. Hypnotized by the grim 


winged bomb, trying to judge whether 
the British commander would be suc¬ 
cessful in his maneuver to escape it. 

To his astonishment the bomb 
seemed to accelerate! His keen ears 
picked up a hissing roar of power and 
at the same time a thin column of 
blue vapor poured from the tail of 



in the hail of lead from the Sunderland 


realization of what he was going to 
witness, Masters watched helplessly, 
with stricken eyes, as the moment of 
destruction approached. 

Then for one wild moment his spir¬ 
its lifted. The Panther, judging by 
its wake, was trying to turn away. He 
studied the curve of waves it left be¬ 
hind it, then shot a swift glance at the 


the bomb. Then it was moving at such 
terrific speed his eyes could only pick 
it up as a blur. 

He steeled himself against another 
such upheaval as that he had lived 
through a few moments before up 
there at 15,000. He wanted to shut his 
eyes, but forced them open, watching 
every little act in the grim drama tak- 
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ing place down there on the blue 
waters. He had to! He had to see, to 
watch every slightest detail, even 
though forced to gaze on raw death, 
helpless to prevent it. 

One moment the trim lines of the 
Panther were gleaming in the slant¬ 
ing bars lowered by the angling sun. 
The next it was lost in a blinding 
flare of flame. A cloud of smoke 
dirked skyward, a straight thin col¬ 
umn mushroom at the top. 

The air around the Eagle went mad, 
swirling in eddies that got madder 
and madder. Instead of losing alti¬ 
tude he was being borne higher and 
higher, twisted and tumbled about un¬ 
til there were times when he thought 
his chute would certainly rip entirely 
to bits. 

Death was here—death in the sky 
and in the sea! 

CHAPTER II 
Grim Cargo 

.fBZNALLT tossed free of 
j|g| the column of turbulent 

-3*1 J—%:] air, John Masters ma- 
nipulated the shrouds of 
his chute and brought it 
back to a steady, even 
descent. He looked for 
Phil Warren, and saw 
him hanging upside down in his har¬ 
ness. Then, as he straightened, the 
Eagle turned his eyes slowly to the 
spot where the Panther had been. 

The surface breeze was tearing a 
billowing mass of ugly brown smoke 
to one side.and scattering it over the 
blue swell. And when it had been 
dissipated the Panther was gone! All 
that remained was a bit of smoking 
debris, a patch of swirling oil, and 
bobbing bodies. 

A moment later Masters splashed 
into the sea. And while he slipped 
the little collapsible life raft, which 
was now part of every flier’s safety 
equipment, from his seat pack, he 
heard Warren pile into the water. He 
had the dinghy inflated in a hurry. 


and paddled over to help his compan¬ 
ion. 

“You all right?” he asked anx¬ 
iously. 

“Blasted explosions took my ap¬ 
petite away,” Warren complained as 
he crawled up on his own little raft. 
“Hit me like a sock in the stomach.” 

Masters tied the two rafts together, 
and took stock of their situation. His 
blue eyes were clouded as he looked 
out over the sea toward the spot 
where the Panther had gone down. 

“Got any ideas?” he asked Warren 
soberly. 

Warren brushed the warm salt 
water from his eyes and shook his 
head, serious-minded, for once. For 
he, too, had looked on multiple death 
in the raw. 

“All I know,” he said, “is that those 
things are powerful. Just pulverized 
that ship, didn't.they? Queer, there 
didn’t seem to be a survivor when the 
smoke cleared away. Where do you 
suppose the thing came from? Some 
land station? Say, maybe a U-boat’s 
lying out there! They could have 
controlled it by radio from a sub.” 

Masters shook his head. “There are 
four subs out there,” he said. “At 
least there were, but they were all 
British. They’d pick up the sound of 
a Hun boat in their hydrophones. 
That was part of the plan to find out 
about this devilish thing we saw. The 
Panther was to be flanked on both 
sides by submarines and escorted 
from the air. All the way from Alex¬ 
andria she’s been under the eye of 
subs and planes. You and I took over 
in the air for the last hitch.” 

“An’ a lot of good .we .did,” snorted 
Warren. “Suppose we’d better start 
paddling towards land.” 

Masters shook his head. “Let’s wait 
until it’s dark. If one of those British 
U-boats came out of it they’ll surface 
and look things over. We’ll signal 
them and be picked up. I’d like to 
have a look around the spot where 
the Panther was blasted out of the 
water.” 
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Warren tried to settle himself into 
a comfortable position. 

“You know,” he said in an effort to 
get back to normalcy, “if I had a hook 
I could fish if I had some line and 
bait.” 

“Glad you haven’t,” retorted Mas¬ 
ters. “If you caught a fish you’d be 
trying to cook it on that raft.” 

Warren grinned and squinted his 
eyes against the glare of the setting 
sun. “John,” he said after awhile, the 
seriousness of it all only too plain to 
him again, “at least we know two 
things about this business.” 

“Name them.” 

“Well, first we know it’s another 
doggoned Hun trick.” 

“Brilliant! What’s the second.” 

“These ships are always blown up 
while it’s light.” 

“Phil!” exclaimed Masters. “Once 
you get your mind off food you really 
can think. You’ve got something 
there. I’ve been thinking about that 
angle myself.” 

“Then you think they’ve got to see 
their target to make it work?” 

“Seems that way,” Masters answered 
thoughtfully. 

“But how?” 

“That’s what we’re going to find 
out,” Masters said, with grin deter¬ 
mination. 

“Have to cover a lot of territory,” 
Warren observed, as he began to drag 
his hands in the water. “Don’t forget. 
Some of these British ships have been 
bumped off outside as they were com¬ 
ing down the Portuguese coast.” 

“I know it,” Masters murmured. 

W ARREN sat pushing his hands 
through the water. 

“We must be over a reef,” he re¬ 
marked in a moment or so. 

“Why?” asked Masters. “What 
makes you think so?” 

“Look at the Seaweed. Or is it kelp ? 
See it waving around down there?” 
Masters looked. 

“Phil!” he whispered tensely. “Pull 
your hands back as slowly as you can! 


Whatever you do, don’t make a quick 
move. That’s an octopus down there!” 

Warren’s face went white. He with¬ 
drew his hands slowly, no more than 
an inch at a time, and slumped back, 
resting them in his lap. 

“Just when I was working up a 
good appetite,” he muttered. “Getting 
so’s a fellow can’t even think of eat¬ 
ing without being scared to death.” 

“Think of how disappointed that 
octopus must be,” Masters said 
quietly, but there was a smile deep in 
his eyes. How like Phil! 

“Any chance of him crawling in 
with us?” Warren asked. 

“Not if you sit still.” 

Warren rubbed the thin fabric 
along the bottom of the raft. 

“Sure hope there aren’t any sword 
fish around here, John. Believe me, 
I do. Say, how’d you like a nice char¬ 
coal broiled swordfish steak with 
French fries?” 

“Shut up,” snapped Masters. “I’ve 
got some thinking to do.” 
***** 

It was a grim cargo the submarine, 
Sea Lion, carried on its deck as it 
eased its way toward th,e new mole at 
Gibraltar. In two ghastly windrows 
they lay in front of the gray conning 
tower, the harvest of this new and 
most deadly weapon of destruction 
being used by the gang of interna¬ 
tional murderers led by a hysterical 
maniac. 

The Sea Lion had cautiously sur¬ 
faced just after sundown, and had 
crept toward the spot where the 
Panther had been destroyed. Masters 
had heard the thrash of the screws 
and had signaled with his small water¬ 
proof flashlight. They had picked up 
Warren and the American Eagle, then 
had gone on with the sorrowful task 
of picking up floating bodies. 

They had searched in vain for a 
survivor with a spark of life, just 
enough breath to relate what had hap¬ 
pened on board the Panther when the 
winged thing had struck. 

There were a couple of angles that 
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puzzled Masters besides how the fly¬ 
ing torpedo or whatever the thing 
might be was controlled. But so far 
he had no helpful clue, and feared he 
would get none, since no member of 
the Panther's crew had survived. 

“No use, Phil,” he said sadly, as the 
last of the dripping bodies was pulled 
on board. “Every last man was killed. 
Strange, too. Even though it was a 
tremendous explosion, I should think 
at least one of the crew would have 
been blown clear and floated for an 
hour or so.” 

“The concussion was terrific, sir,” 
the captain of the sub broke in sob¬ 
erly. “Sprung our plates pretty badly. 
Have to go in dry dock.” 

“How about the other subs?” Mas¬ 
ters asked suddenly. “Been able to 
raise them yet?” 

“Not a signal,” the captain replied, 
shaking his head. “Looks bad!” 

“A cruiser and three submarines at 
one shot!” Warren muttered as he 
stared out over the velvety black 
waters. “And all we’ve got to show 
for our efforts in trying to trap the 
devils who did all this is .thirty-six 
bodies.” 

Masters nodded. “What burns me 
is the fact that we know how it was 
done, yet we don’t know a thing— 
which sounds pretty dizzy any way 
you want to say it. We saw the death 
missile in the air, we saw it hit and 
smash the Panther to a pulp of smok¬ 
ing wreckage. We were in on the 
show, yet we hadn’t the slightest idea 
of how to stop it. And we haven’t the 
faintest idea what to do to stop subse¬ 
quent like attacks, whether they 
should come here, or in American 
waters.” 

A grim smile flashed across War¬ 
ren’s tanned face. He rapped his 
knuckles lightly against the Eagle’s 
arm. 

“IL I know you,” he said steadily, 
“it ^Ovon’t be long before you crack 
down on these killers. Ole man Hit¬ 
ler’s gonna chew rags before many 
days are over.” His quick grin flashed. 


“Say, that reminds me. I’m hungry.” 

Masters shrugged resignedly. 

“Phil,” he said mockingly, “if you 
don’t look out you’re going to be as 
bad as that kid we heard on the radio 
the other night. The way you repeat 
yourself—” 

Masters felt weary and discouraged 
as he walked up the gangplank and 
stepped on the mole. There, he was 
greeted by a sober-faced gray-haired 
colonel. 

“Masters,” said the officer, “I have 
a message for you.” 

“Yes, sir?” Masters said inquir¬ 
ingly. 

The colonel glanced over his shoul¬ 
der then shook his head. Plainly he 
felt that he could trust nobody who 
might possibly overhear what he had 
to say. 

“Perhaps we’d better wait until we 
are alone,” he said. “Come this way, 
please.” 

CHAPTER III 
Missing Refugee 

HE Eagle and Warren 
followed the colonel up 
the mole and across the 
littered dockyard. Then 
they passed through a 
double line of barracks 
until they finally reached 
a smaller building. 

“These are my diggings,” the colo¬ 
nel said over his shoulder, as he un¬ 
locked the door. “Comfortable, but 
I’d much rather be back in England 
where there’s something doing, and 
I’d feel as if I were needed. Don’t 
think the blighters are ever going to 
give us a go here.” 

“They gave the Panther plenty out 
there this afternoon,” Masters sharply 
reminded. 

“I know,” the colonel said. “Beastly 
luck.” 

He closed the door, snapped the 
latch and carefully looked around the 
room. 

“Getting so we can’t even trust the 
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monkeys these days,” he remarked. 

“What’s the message you have for 
me, sir?” Masters demanded. 

“It is from the Prime Minister,” the 
colonel said. He measured Scotch into 
three glasses and poured a shot of 
charged water on top. “He wants you 
to go to Portugal.” 

“Why didn’t he send the message to 
me?” Masters asked, as he took the 
glass offered him, sniffed it, and set it 
on an end table. 

“Afraid to, I suspect.” The colonel 
thoughtfully sipped his drink a mo¬ 
ment. “The message for you came by 
code to the commanding officer here 
—myself in this case. If it had been 
sent direct to you, somebody might 
have been a little curious.” 

“And that’s just what I am,” re¬ 
torted Masters. “Why should I go to 
Portugal?” 

“Herr Feltman has disappeared,” 
replied the colonel. 

“Feltman?” Masters repeated. 
“Thought they had him sewed up in 
those abattoirs they call concentra¬ 
tion camps.” 

“He’s the great electrical wizard, 
isn’t he?” Warren asked. 

Masters picked up his glass and 
himself answered the question with a 
nod. 

“One of the sensible Huns,” he ex¬ 
plained, “wouldn’t have anything to 
do with the devilish schemes of Hitler 
and his cohorts. Made the crack one 
day that his greatest ambition was to 
develop something which would erase 


Hitlerism from the face of the earth.” 
He glanced at the colonel. “But I’m 
still curious, sir. What’s Portugal got 
to do with Feltman?” 

“With the aide of a pair of British 
secret service agents Feltman man¬ 
aged to escape from the Nazis and 
cross the border into Portugal,” said 
the colonel. “Meant to go on to 
America to offer his services, even 
before war was declared on the United 
States. Then he got tangled in some 
red tape.” 

“Meaning he was held up by a pass¬ 
port visa?” Masters growled. He 
swished his drink around in the glass 
and studied the swirling liquor. “Lis¬ 
bon’s full of such refugees who can’t 
get visas.” 

“Not as full as it was,” the colonel 
said. “The Gestapo has sent a gang of 
its hoodlums into Lisbon and they’ve 
been kidnaping German refugees 
right and left. Now Feltman has dis¬ 
appeared and we can only surmise 
that he is one of their victims. He may 
already have been spirited across the 
border. In thdt case he has lost the 
head we—both Britain and America— 
need so badly in our newest crisis.” 

“But why all the anxiety over Felt¬ 
man when this is going on?” 

Masters paused and nodded in the 
direction of the mole where they were 
carrying bodies from the deck of the 
Sea Lion. 

“Because Feltman knows the an¬ 
swer to such things as that,” the colo¬ 
nel answered grimly. [Turnpage J 
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“Meaning?* Masters said. 

The colonel sat down. He looked 
from Masters to Warren and smiled, a 
hard smile. 

“I was one of the agents who helped 
get Feltman out of Germany,” he said. 
“I am certain he did not trust us until 
we got him across the border. But we 
did learn enough from him to suspect 
that he had developed some weapon 
by which he hoped to beat Hitler. He 
had the plans for this thing secreted 
somewhere in his home—had been un¬ 
able to sneak it away. And his great¬ 
est worry was that the Nazis would 
find it, and use it against the Allies.” 

“Looks as if they succeeded,” War¬ 
ren muttered, as he dug into a tin of 
Palmer biscuits he had discovered on 
a bookcase. 

The colonel nodded. “But they had 
to take the house down stone by stone 
to do it,” he replied. “Methodical 
rats!” 

“And you chaps in British Intelli¬ 
gence believe it is Feltman’s weapon 
they’re using to blast these ships out 
of the sea?” asked Masters. 

The Intelligence officer nodded 
again. “We also believe what they are 
doing now is just experimental. Soon 
they will use it on cities, perhaps 
right here on Gibraltar—and, of 
course, on America as soon as it can 
be proved to be practical. So you see 
how important it is to find Feltman 
before it is too late. And Mr. Churchill 
says you’re the man to do it—says it 
was a little short of a blessing that 
you had been returned here from the 
United States to investigate this re¬ 
cent weapon, just at the time we know 
who is responsible for it, and the in¬ 
ventor is missing.” 

mjrASTERS walked over to the 
ItJL wall and studied a map. 

“Can’t go walking or flying right 
into Portugal,” he said, as he turned 
around. “Got to find some other way 
of getting in, without getting the Ges¬ 
tapo boys excited.” 

“We could put you ashore some 


night,” suggested the colonel. “We’ve 
been practicing that little trick both 
in France and Italy for some time 
now. Our Commandos are quite 
famous by now.” 

“Some other way,” murmured Mas¬ 
ters. “Got a Pan American schedule 
handy?” 

The colonel stepped to a file and 
laid a bit of yellow flimsy on the table 
in front of Masters. 

“Clipper due in Lisbon tomorrow 
evening,” he informed. 

Masters studied the latest report 
from the huge flying boat, then laid it 
down. 

“Not many passengers this trip, are 
there?” he said. 

The colonel smiled. “We’ve checked 
them all. One is a member of the em¬ 
bassy in Lisbon. Another is your trav¬ 
eler, Mr. Hopkins, who has been serit 
once more by your President to confer 
with Mr. Churchill, and three others 
are our own men. The only one we 
don’t know much about is this one.” 
He pointed to a name on the paper. 
“This chap Peters, H. J. We’ve 
ordered our operatives in Lisbon to 
watch him—though, of course, your 
men in the United States will already 
hqve investigated him, and his reason 
for making the trip.” 

“Cancel that order, sir.” Masters 
smiled grimly. “I’ve got an idea.” 

“Anything you say, Masters,” the 
colonel answered quietly. “Those 
were our orders from the Prime 
Minister.” 

“And give me an order to one of 
your agents coming across on the 
Clipper.... Here, we might as well sit 
down and lay this plan out from A to Z 
so there won’t be any slip-ups.” 

The three men clustered around the 
little table, while Masters outlined the 
plan he had in mind, one that had 
come suddenly while he had listened 
to the Intelligence officer explain. . . . 

It was mid-afternoon the next day 
when a big Sunderland flying boat 
came roaring out of the clouds and 
took up a position alongside the Pan 
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American Clipper winging its way 
along on the last leg to Lisbon. 

For a moment the two big ships 
held a parallel course. Then an Aldis 
light began to blink from the Astro 
hatch of the Sunderland. Captain 
Willis of the Clipper had been expect¬ 
ing the other plane for the past few 
hours, and dutifully set down on the 
oily swell to await the landing of the 
ship that had contacted him. 

Masters then put the Sunderland 
down and turned over the controls to 
the young Britisher who had acted as 
his co-pilot. 

“Understand,” the Eagle said. 
“Head back for London as soon as you 
get these other chaps on board.” 

“Yes, sir.” The lad smiled. 

“Be seeing you.” 

Masters smiled, too, as he left the 
control cabin and made his way down 
to where Warren was waiting. The 
crew had the rubber dinghy inflated 
and over the side. 

“Remember the last time we crawled 
out of a Sunderland and took a cruise 
in one of these floating bathtubs, 
John?” Warren asked. 

Masters nodded. “Ended up in 
Greenland.” 

“And you ate pickled auk,” Warren 
jibed, with a grin. 

He ducked and almost fell in the 
Atlantic as Masters took a playful 
poke at him. Memory of that pickled 
auk would always be a sore spot with 
the Eagle. 

■'■nKTHILE the two planes jockeyed 
** with the aid of their big motors, 
Masters and Warren rowed over to 
the Clipper. When he had been taken 
on board. Masters went straight up to 
the passenger compartment. 

“Which one is Mr. Peters?” he 
asked the steward. 

“There,” the steward said calmly. 
“The man trying to open the window.” 

“Thanks.” 

Masters started to walk toward the 
man, but before he had taken two 
steps his muscles tensed, then straight¬ 


ened, catapulting him through the air 
to land on top of the man by the win¬ 
dow. 

“I can use that briefcase, Mr. 
Peters,” he said grimly. 

As the Eagle wrenched the bag from 
the man’s fist, Peters swung hard, 
catching him alongside the head. The 
Eagle staggered, partly from the blow, 
and partly due to the Clipper sliding 
down the smooth surface of a wave. 

“Hand back that case!” snarled 
Peters. In his hand was a business¬ 
like Luger. “Give it to me, at once I 
say. What is this, piracy?” 

Masters straightened. A broad grin 
spread across his face. “My error, Mr. 
Peters. Mistook you for a smuggler. 
Here.” 

The bag hanging at his side came 
up in an arc that accelerated faster 
than the eye could follow. It hit the 
gun-hand and lifted it toward the ceil¬ 
ing. At the same moment the Eagle 
dived, grabbing wildly at the gun. 

It was all over in a second. The sin¬ 
gle bullet the man who called himself 
Peters had been able to throw had 
gone through the ceiling. The gun 
slipped to the carpet as Masters 
grabbed the man’s arm and bent his 
wrist inward. 

“Why so anxious to heave it over¬ 
board?” Masters drawled, and smiled 
grimly as Warren picked up the gun 
and slipped it into his outstretched 
hand. 

“I was not!” the man insisted bel- * 
ligerently. “I was only trying to get 
the window open. I was beginning to 
feel ill.” 

“I’ll say he looks pretty pale now,” 
Warren interrupted. 

“Perhaps he’ll look sicker after I’ve 
had a look in this bag. Maybe he has 
forgotten that this is war now—and 
that America is wide awake.” 

Masters turned to look over the 
other passengers. He knew Mr. Hop¬ 
kins by sight, having seen his picture 
many times in the papers. He recog¬ 
nized the man heading for the U. S. 
Embassy in London and nodded. The 
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other passengers were strangers to the 
American Eagle. 

“Which one of you is Lawrence 
Holden?” he asked. 

A man with a wisp of blond mus¬ 
tache got up. 

“Right here, old chap. Be careful 
of that gun. I haven’t been trying to 
put anything out of my window ex¬ 
cept my lunch and I heaved that over 
two hours ago. I say, what’s all the 
bloody row about?” 

“You’re going to London in the 
other plane,” Masters told him, hold¬ 
ing the order out for the man to read. 
“I’ll put you in charge of our friend 
Mr. Peters. Think your outfit might 
be interested in him when I wire the 
report of what I found in this bag I 
took from him.” 

“Oh, I say, old chap!” the Britisher 
protested, squirming. “I’ve been 
dreaming of getting off this ruddy 
plane within the hour. Cawn’t you 
send one of the others?” 

Masters shook his head. “These 
orders say you’re it. If you haven’t a 
gun, better take this.” 

He held the Luger toward the Eng¬ 
lishman who had gone green over the 
prospect of boarding the other plane 
for the long flight which would take 
him back to London. 

“Don’t think you’ll need it though,” 
Masters added. “They’ll have their 
guns trained on the dinghy until 
you’re aboard the plane.” 

“But I’ll be in it too, old man!” ex¬ 
claimed the Englishman. “It would 
take a dead shot to get him and not 
me. Besides, the bally thing is rubber. 
A bullet-hole will sink it.” 

“Make him sit with his back to 
you,” barked Warren, who had be¬ 
come a little disgusted with the man 
whose place he would be taking. This 
man was not acting as Englishmen 
were supposed to act, as other Eng¬ 
lishmen he knew had acted and still 
were. “If he makes a move conk him 
on the bean.” 

The Englishman hefted the gun 
and looked at Peters. 


“Say, that’s a jolly clever idea, isn’t 
it, Mr. Peters? You wouldn’t like to 
get crunched on the bean, would you ? 
I can crunch awfully hard, you know. 
Oh, I say, my bags are in the luggage 
compartment.” 

“Never mind.” Masters grinned at 
him. “My pal here will be Mr. Holden 
when we get off at Lisbon, and will 
need your luggage, seeing he’ll be tak¬ 
ing your place.” 

“My word!” the Englishman 
snorted with ill-disguised disgust. 
“You mean that uncouth individual is 
going to masquerade as me? Impos¬ 
sible ! I’m a gentleman!” 

“Oh, yeah?” said Warren, grinning 
as he added, “go on, or I’ll crunch 
you on the dome. All I’ll have to do is 
act dumb, to be a dead ringer for you.” 

“To act dumb should not cause you 
to exert yourself in the least, my good 
fellow,” the Englishman shot back 
over his shoulder as he slipped into 
the dinghy. 

He straightened up, realizing his 
responsibility, though, as he took his 
place behind the man listed as Mr. 
Peters, H. J. 



CHAPTER IV 
Unarmed Ship 

|1HEN the rubber boat with 
* its two passengers was on 
[ the way back to the Sun¬ 
derland, Masters stepped 
I back and let the steward 
close the door. When it 
| was secure he made his 
way up to the control 
cabin where Captain Willis was wait¬ 
ing. 

“Guess we can mosey along, Cap¬ 
tain,” he said quietly. “Thanks for 
stopping.” 

“Okay with me,” Captain Willis 
said, with a smile, as the Clipper got 
under way. 

He helped it up on the step and then 
bounced off a wave. When they were 
in the air he turned to Masters. 

“Can’t do any shooting, in this busi- 
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ness I’m in now,” he said. “But I’m 
sure willing to do anything else to 
lick that buzzard in Berlin.” 

“Please pass the word among your 
crew that they’re to keep mum on this 
change in passengers, will you. Cap¬ 
tain?” the Eagle asked. “A lot de¬ 
pends on it.” 

“Sure thing.” Willis smiled his 
agreement. “Say, speaking of shoot¬ 
ing! Hear that? And there they are? 
Heinkels! See them? They’re after 
the Sunderland. Say, you just made it 
in time!” 

Masters crouched and watched four 
gray jobs hurtle out of the eastern sky 
with guns yammering. He saw a burst 
rake the Sunderland from stem to 
stern. 

“If we could only help them!” Wil¬ 
lis muttered, the smile wiped from his 
face instantaneously. 

“We can,” Masters said grimly. 
“What’s to stop us? Convoying ships, 
aren’t they? Dropping ash cans on 
U-boats. What’s to keep us from help¬ 
ing these chaps?” 

“But the passengers on this ship!” 
shouted Willis. 

“Isn’t a passenger in the lot,” Mas¬ 
ters said seriously. “All employees of 
two governments who are in this 
thing together—and will be together 
since this last declaration of war, until 
the Axis is wiped off the face of the 
earth. Let’s get going!” 

Captain Willis shook his head. 
“Wireless orders from Washington 
said I was to follow your instructions. 
You taking the responsibility?” 

“Certainly,” Masters cried. “Let me 
in that seat. See if anybody back 
there’s got a revolver in his bag. Be 
like shooting at elephants with pop¬ 
guns, but if we can manage to smash 
the glass in a hatch we might ease the 
strain.” 

As Willis slid from the seat, Mas¬ 
ters grabbed for the wheel, kicked the 
Cyclones until they roared in a paean 
of power, and threw the big ship over 
in a steep bank. 

With grim determination he plunged 
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into the battle, unmindful of the fact 
that he was unarmed, or that he was 
flying an American plane that had no 
mounted guns, even though the coun¬ 
try was at war. Long before that, 
though. Masters had been one of the 
millions of Americans who was past 
being neutral as far as the bloody 
Fuehrer was concerned. And now he 
was ready to throw a ship into a battle 
whose only armament was the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

And once again the Stars and 
Stripes flew by the side with the 
Union Jack, their common enemy the, 
grim black cross and swastika of the 
sadistic Hun. 

No Clipper had ever been flown as 
that one was. Under full throttle and 
with its Cyclones raging, Masters 
poured the big ship into the mile-high 
arena of death. 

The young Britisher who had been 
the American Eagle’s co-pilot had 
caught his intent and was trying to 
maneuver the Sunderland closer to the 
Clipper. Unlike the Clipper, which 
was unprepared to do battle, the Sun¬ 
derland held guns, and they were al¬ 
ready blazing from every hatch, 
throwing a barrier of blazing tracer 
at the hurtling Heinkels. 

A S THE Eagle threw his plane 
across the path of a puzzled Nazi 
pilot, Willis came back into the con¬ 
trol cabin and knelt by Masters’ side. 

“Three of the men in the cabin have 
automatics!” he shouted. “Hey, for 
heaven’s sake! What are you trying 
to do?” 

“That’s what the men in those Nazi 
ships are wondering,” Masters said 
tightly. “They’re getting so balled up 
they’re in each other’s way . . . Look! 
Two of them almost jammed wings. 
You go back and tell the boys inside 
to shoot whenever they think they’ve 
got a target. Explain the deflection 
angle to them—though I suppose they 
all probably know it well enough.” 

Willis wiped his sleeve across his 
sweat-beaded face.. 


“Okay. But I sure hope you know 
what you’re doing. Boy, I’m sweating 
upstairs and my feet are getting cold 
as ice. This going into, battle with 
little more than an insignia—” 

Masters shook his head and con¬ 
centrated on the business of the mo¬ 
ment. A grim Heinkel was pouring 
out of the sky, trying to gain a posi¬ 
tion on the port side of the big Sun¬ 
derland. He watched it through slitted 
eyes, kicking gently on the rudder 
bar, skidding the Clipper closer to the 
crate with the swastika brand on its 
tail. He waited, muscles tensed, 
knuckles white on the rim of the con¬ 
trol wheel. 

His lips curled back in a snarl, as 
the Heinkel swept in. Then with a 
heave of his muscles he went into ac¬ 
tion. The Clipper heeled over, straight 
in front of the plunging Hun. 

It all happened in the briefest part 
of a second. One moment the Hun was 
about to open up. His guns were al¬ 
ready poised, ready to throw a foun¬ 
tain of lead at the Sunderland. But 
the sudden appearance of the Clipper 
threw the Nazi pilot into a jittery 
frenzy. 

He lost his nerve as well as his 
wits as he pulled the Heinkel into a 
roaring zoom. 

And that was exactly what the 
Eagle had hoped for! He had gambled 
on the Hun making just that move. 
He had not only been figuring his own 
move as well as the Hun’s, but had 
counted on the gunner in the tail tur¬ 
ret of the Sunderland being alert, 
ready to take advantage of the light¬ 
ninglike maneuver. 

That the tail gunner was awake was 
evidenced by the streams of lead slith¬ 
ering from the enclosed gun position. 
They snaked through the air, followed 
the Heinkel, caught hold and began to 
claw to shreds with hot lead. 

"He’s got it!” the Eagle heard Wil¬ 
lis yell shrilly. “Look! It’s smoking. 
Lord, that’s the first flamer I ever 
saw.” Then his lips tightened grimly, 
as he added: “And to think that’s 
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what our own boys have to face! But 
they’ll do it—and win out!” 

Masters eased the wheel over and 
bit his lip. The ship that hung poised 
in the air, like a whale about to spill 
its entrails, was not his first flamer, 
nor his hundred and first. He had seen 
plenty of them in his long hectic ca¬ 
reer of battling the black-crossed 
legions. But at that, he never had seen 
a ship burst into flame without having 
something wind up inside him and let 
go with a nauseating thud. He always 
remembered those grim days of World 
War I when a pilot had to ride a 
flamer into the ground, without a para¬ 
chute to ease him out of the hot in¬ 
ferno of a blazing cockpit. 

“He’s a goner!” exulted Willis. 
“That Limey in the Sunderland is a 
shootin’ fool.” 

As the Eagle came around he saw 
the Heinkel plunge straight for the 
hungry waves below. For one wild 
moment it knitted a scarf of black 
smoke, Which suddenly unraveled into 
a golden puff of orange flame. Debris 
was scattered far and wide as the big 
ship disintegrated. The crew tried to 
jump for it, but their parachutes were 
already blazing and they plummeted 
to the sea, like blazing satellites re¬ 
volving around a planet. 

wmr INDA makes you feel sick, 
doesn’t it?” Willis cried. 
“Gosh, I even feel sorry for the poor 
devils. But they’re our country’s ene¬ 
mies, they declared war on us, and—” 

“Not the fault of all of ’em,” Mas¬ 
ters said grimly. “Though too many of 
them are glad of the chance to war on 
us, and grab what they can. They’ve 
always envied our prosperity—too 
many of ’em. Some of the others— 
maybe some of those who just died— 
are the victims of a gang of power 
greedy maniacs. Maybe some of those 
chaps we just saw go down would 
rather be living a peaceful life back in 
Germany—that is if they hadn’t been 
taught hate from the very beginning.” 

Masters was about to say something 


else when a popping sound came from 
behind him. 

“Pea-shooters working,” he said, 
with a laugh. 

Crash! 

A flock of tracer banged along the 
top of the Clipper and detoured as 
Masters threw the ship into a bank. 

“Those weren’t coming from pea¬ 
shooters !” Willis yelped. “They were 
trying to hit the jackpot. Humph! 
I’ve flown this crate for over a year 
without even denting a fender. Now 
look at it.” 

“Long as it’s only the ship that’s 
dented we should be satisfied,” the 
Eagle growled as a shadow roared 
overhead. 

“But they’re shooting at us! Willis 
said sharply. 

“What did you think they’d do?” 
Masters demanded as he wheeled after 
the Heinkel. “We’re spoiling their 
picnic, aren’t we? That was only the 
first round. That fellow will be around 
in a second for another visit.” 

“Not while I can do anything about 
it,” snarled Willis. 

He shook his fist at, the Heinkel, 
leaped to his feet, and disappeared 
from the cabin. 

Masters watched the Heinkel anx¬ 
iously. The Nazis had evidently 
quickly worked out a plan by which 
one ship would keep the Clipper busy 
while the other two concentrated on 
knocking down the Sunderland. 

But he and the British pilot had a 
system, too. It worked as if previously 
planned, which in fact it had been, 
just in case. They flew together, co¬ 
ordinating their movements like a 
well-trained team of horses. Masters 
was always in position to throw a 
Nazi off stride, and at the same time 
allow the gunners in the side blisters 
of the Sunderland a burst at the 
plunging Huns. It was as effective 
team-work as though the Clipper had 
lunged into sky battle with blazing 
guns. 

Ugly tracer flickered back and forth 
through the afternoon sky. Some- 
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times it caught hold, but mostly it was 
wasted on space or threw tiny geysers 
of salt spray from the crest of a warm 
blue wave. 

“How you doing up here, John?” 
Warren’s voice came over his shoul¬ 
der, after a time. 

“Okay, so far.” Masters answered, 
while he kept his eyes on a Nazi hov¬ 
ering above them. “How’s it back 
there?” 

“The Nazis got one burst in on us,” 
Warren said grinning. “Like to have 
scared a couple of the guys inside to 
death.” 

“What have you been doing?” Mas¬ 
ters asked, as he went into a gentle 
bank. 

Warren grinned sheepishly. “You 
know I like flying in these Clipper 
crates.” He wiped the back of his 
hand across his mouth. 

“I can see you do.” Masters smiled. 
“Discovered they’ve got a kitchen and 
an icebox on board, haven’t you ? That 
wasn’t grease you wiped off your face, 
was it?” 

“Jam,” admitted Warren. “Strum- 
berry, with big lumps in it.” Phil 
squatted down, and looked up through 
the cockpit enclosure. “See that Nazi 
up there. The one with the green 
stripes on his tail?” 

“Been seeing too much of him,” 
growled the Eagle. “What about 
him?” 

“Knock him down. I hate his in¬ 
sides.” 

“Why?” 

“He put a slug right through the 
only jar of strawberry jam on board,” 
muttered Warren. 

“Why don’t you grab yourself a 
pop-gun and have a shot at him your¬ 
self?” snapped Masters. 

“Those guys in there won’t give 
them up,” Warren said sorrowfully. 
“Broke out their guns while I was 
coaxing the cook into letting me have 
a snack.” 

“That’s what you get for letting 
your appetite interfere with duty,” 
Masters said sternly. “Look out! Here 


comes our friend. Hey, where’re you 
going?” 

“There’s a jar of gooseberry jam in 
the pantry,” yelled Warren. “Next to 
strawberry I like gooseberry. Can’t 
let him drill that.” 

Then Warren was gone, but John 
Masters knew that his friend’s talk 
had been in the interest of morale, 
and not because he was callous. Some¬ 
where behind him Masters heard the 
faint crack of pistols as the men in¬ 
side leaned out of their windows and 
let drive. 

There were two ships attending to 
the Clipper this time, one coming 
down from the east and the other from 
the west. Masters watched them, his 
face lined with anxiety. He couldn’t 
quite see how he could avoid them 
both. One would at least get a healthy 
burst into the Clipper and perhaps 
drive it down. 

His eyes narrowed, holding the two 
crates in focus. To his left he saw the 
Sunderland wheel under a curtain of 
fire that was unleashed by the forward 
guns of the third Heinkel. 

“Got us like a nut in a nutcracker,” 
he muttered grimly. “Put a lot of 
pressure on and something’s got to 
give.” 

He reached for the throttle bank. 
The Cyclones began to pant, as the 
soup stopped pouring into their 
thirsty cylinders. The Eagle made a 
quick motion with his hand to the 
man at the controls of the Sunderland, 
and saw him nod. He understood! 

CHAPTER V 
Lisbon 

, down the two 
kels roared. Their 
-open motors and 
.ming props made a 
d like a pair of buzz¬ 
being chased by a 
■eyed banshee. Then 
guns in the nose tur¬ 
rets began to spew lead at the Clipper. 
Masters heard it rattle on his star- 
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board wing and prayed it wouldn’t 
catch one of his motors as he held his 
coarse. His controls were sloppy now, 
and the ship staggered a bit with the 
motors throttled the way they were. 

He held his breath and waited. He 
cast an anxious eye toward the Sun- 
derlapd which was fighting off an at¬ 
tack from the third Heinkel. His 
fingers played nervously with the 
throttles. He fought to keep his legs 
from tensing too much on the rudders. 

Then the moment he had been wait¬ 
ing for came. With slugs lashing the 
air around him to a gray froth he 
threw the wheel to the left and kicked 
rudder. The Clipper tumbled into a 
sideslip, and at the same moment 
every gun which could be brought to 
bear from the Sunderland opened up 
—as he had known they would. 

With a canopy of tracer raging over 
him, Masters held steady, but only for 
a count of four. Then he kicked on 
full power and heeled the Clipper 
around in a tight bank. 

The tense lines of his weathered 
face slipped away to be replaced by a 
grin of triumph as he saw the two 
Heinkels zoom uncertainly in the 
blinding hail of lead hosed around 
them by the Sunderland crew. Both 
Nazis had the same thought in mind 
and were attempting to half-roll out 
of the tornado of death. 

They half-rolled and, doing better 
than three hundred m.p.h. met nose on 
with a tremendous crash. The dome of 
the heavens seemed to tremble under 
the terrific impact. A sheet of searing 
flame enveloped everything. A mo¬ 
ment later a cloud of black smoke 
mushroomed into being, and from it 
whirled fragments of what a moment 
before had been a pair of Herr Goer- 
ing’s deadly killers. There went two 
who would never dump bombs of 
death on the United States! 

Masters watched the rain of death 
fall slowly toward the sea. There was 
no living thing in that maelstrom of 
destruction. Men who were already 
dead had no use for chutes. 


“We got them,” Willis was crying 
as he came into the control cabin. 
“Boy, that was close!” 

“Where’s the third one?” Masters 
asked wearily. “I lost sight of him.” 

“He’s gone, too,” Willis trium¬ 
phantly held up a Savage .300. “This 
is a secret. Fish over here sometimes 
and used to use this on sharks.” 

“You mean to tell me you got a 
Heinkel with that?” Masters de¬ 
manded in amazement. 

“Bank.” Willis motioned to the 
right and pointed as Masters came 
around. “See it?” 

Masters looked down and saw the 
tail of a Heinkel sticking out of the 
water. A patch of oil was already 
spreading like an iridescent blossom 
around the swastika-branded rudder. 

“Must have drilled the pilot!” Wil¬ 
lis shouted. “Expect he fell over the 
wheel and put her in a dive. Didn’t 
see anybody bail out. Say, you won’t 
mention this to the brass hats in 
Washington, will you? They’d raise 
the roof. This Clipper is not supposed 
to be armed, though it will be soon. 
And I won’t be just a Clipper pilot for 
long, either, if you ask me! I’m get¬ 
ting into the war right—out in the 
Pacific or somewhere!” 

“Anybody hurt back there?” Mas¬ 
ters asked. 

“Only your friend,” Willis said, and 
grinned. “His feelings seem to be shot 
to thunder over some strawberry jam.” 

“Take over, will you, Willis?” Mas¬ 
ters asked soberly. “You’re back on 
your course. Lisbon’s the next stop. I 
want to contact the Sunderland.” 

EAVING Captain Willis to tool 
the battered Clipper to its desti¬ 
nation, Masters went back to the wire¬ 
less officer. They contacted the big 
flying boat which had already taken 
up its course for London, and Masters 
talked for a time. 

“Just had the Sunderland on,” Mas¬ 
ters said a few minutes later, as War¬ 
ren came in. “Two of the men aboard 
were killed.” 
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“Sure took a beating,” Warren said. 
“Cook and I watched them.” 

“One of the men who was killed was 
named Warren—Phil Warren of the 
United States,” Masters said steadily. 

“Warren?” Say, has somebody gone 
nuts? I’m right here full of goose¬ 
berry jam. Hey, you don’t mean that 
dopey Limey?” 

Masters nodded somberly. “He 
wasn’t so dopey. And at heart he was 
as patriotic as, the rest of them, in 
spite of his silly talk and plane sick¬ 
ness. Before he died he said his name 
was Warren. Don’t you see, he was 
covering you. He knew, without being 
told, that we had something on that 
vitally concerned our country—and 
his—and wanted to give us a chance. 
So, to all intents and purposes, you’re 
dead. So am I.” 

“What is this?” Warren exclaimed. 
“First you tell me I’m dead, an’ then 
you say you’re dead. Didn’t get 
creased by one of those slugs, did 
you?” 

“No,” Masters said, after a thought¬ 
ful moment. “The man called Peters 
was the other casualty. But when the 
Sunderland reaches London it will 
carry the bodies of Phil Warren and 
John Masters. That’s why, from now 
on, you’re Holden and I’m H. J. Peters. 
We’ll follow the lead the Englishman 
gave us.” 

“Will I have to talk like Holden?” 
demanded Warren. 

“No, we’ll risk your Yankee twhng.” 

Warren stood thinking it all over 
for a moment. 

“You know,” he said then, “I must 
be a pretty gruesome sight, John.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I’m supposed to be dead, 
ain’t I?” 

“So what?” 

“Imagine a corpse full of goose¬ 
berry jam.” 

Warren grinned over his shoulder, 
ducking the pass the Eagle made at 
him, as he made his way back to the 
galley.... 

The setting sun was bathing the 


towering cliffs of Cabo de Roca with 
glowing red as Captain Willis set his 
course for the mouth of the Tagus. In 
the distance, the lights encircling Lis¬ 
bon harbor began to glow like jewels 
against the dark blue curtain lifting 
out of the east. 

Then Willis cut the gun and began 
the slow, easy glide toward Pan 
American’s mooring. 

“Funny set-up,” Willis said, point¬ 
ing out to the watching American 
Eagle the red and green riding lights 
dotting the water. “There are a couple 
of Nazi crates just in from Berlin. 
Over there’s a British job, and just be¬ 
yond one of the Dutch planes. Soon 
we’ll be down, and there we’ll sit, 
friend and enemy, practically rubbing 
wings, you might say. Wonder how 
long it’ll be before our Nazi friends 
try to grab Portugal and stop all 
this?” 

Masters nodded as he watched the 
lights blinking on in the city. Lisbon 
had become a strange place these past 
few years, a clearing house of despair. 
A place where the grim Gestapo 
lurked in the shadows to snatch un¬ 
wary refugees back to the Nazi slaugh¬ 
ter houses to have their heads lopped 
off by an executioner in evening 
clothes. A place where wealthy men 
had suddenly become poor, where 
poor men betrayed their countrymen 
and became rich. 

L ISBON was a city of shadows and 
death. But it was also a city of 
dreamers, dreamers who lived only for 
the moment when they could get the 
most precious thing in the world—an 
American visa, the key to the door of 
freedom, which the United States was 
now battling the yellow men of the 
Rising Sun to keep, and at any mo¬ 
ment might come to death grips with 
their other declared enemies, the 
Nazis and Fascist Italy. 

Down there in those dark blue shad¬ 
ows of Lisbon now was a man for 
whom the Eagle was to search, snatch 
from the blood-fouled claws of the 
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Gestapo. The man he had been told 
held the answer to the riddle of how 
British battleships were being so ut¬ 
terly and ruthlessly destroyed—de¬ 
stroyed without a trace—the secret of 
the deadly weapon that must be kept 
from American shores. 

“Got to find him,” Masters muttered 
as the dark waters reached up and 
kissed the hull of the Clipper. “If 
they begin using those things on 
cities, either here, or in our own coun¬ 
try, it’s about over.” 

Captain Willis was taxiing up to 
the landing float when he leaned to¬ 
ward Masters. 

“I’ve been thinking about those 
Heinkels down there,” he said. “You 
know, I’ve seen those same ones 
around there before. Suppose they 
could have a base in Franco’s baili¬ 
wick?” 

“Possibly.” Masters nodded. 
“Wouldn’t doubt but what they had 
an air base in the mountains some¬ 
where. German troops are overrun¬ 
ning Spain right now. Hitler’s still 
got an idea he can pick up Gibraltar 
whenever he feels like it. Nice place 
to send his troops for a winter vaca¬ 
tion to thaw out after their Russian 
trip.” 

“Russians have made it plenty hot 
for them,” Willis said, with grim 
pleasure. “But they’ll know they’ve 
been in something when they tackle 
us. . . . Well, here we are. Good luck 
if I don’t see you again.” 

“I’ll be seeing you,” Masters said, 
and smiled as he took the pilot’s hand. 
“Think you can keep the rest of the 
men aboard quiet about our little ex¬ 
change out there?” 

“Leave it to them,” Willis replied. 
“They hate the insides of the Nazis. 
We’re tired to getting pushed around 
by them over here before war was de¬ 
clared, but now ... oh, boy! If they 
think they’re helping, they’ll play 
ball, all right—any way at all!” 

Masters went through customs with¬ 
out a hitch. It was all a little too 
smooth, he thought. The three initials 


on the briefcase he had taken from 
Peters seemed to oil things nicely. 

“The Avenida Palace is an excellent 
hotel, Senhor Peters,” a customs guard 
said under his breath as he stamped 
the briefcase. 

“Muito obrigado,” Masters an¬ 
swered, with a nod. “I will go there.” 

The officer whistled for a taxi. Mas¬ 
ters stood waiting, watching Warren 
as he fussed around with the luggage 
he had suddenly inherited from the 
dead Englishman. He waited until 
Phil was near him, and held out his 
hand. 

“Well, Holden,” he said heartily, as 
to a fellow traveler, “I suppose this is 
where we part?” 

The two men gripped hands in part¬ 
ing, but in that short period Masters’ 
fingers had quickly tapped out a mes¬ 
sage against the back of Warren’s 
hand. 

“Righto, old chap,” Warren said 
loudly, with a hearty smile in return. 
“If you have the time ring me up. I’ll 
be at the British Embassy here for a 
day or so.” 

“I’ll be pretty busy,” Masters said, 
loud enough for the customs man to 
hear. 

The Portuguese customs officer 
smiled and unconsciously nodded his 
head. 

A S SOON as the Eagle had reached 
the hotel that had been deftly 
recommended to him, and the minute 
the porter bowed over his tip and left 
the room, Masters made certain that 
the door was firmly latched. Then he 
opened the briefcase. He shuffled 
through the papers for a few mo¬ 
ments, and whistled softly. 

At first glance the papers appeared 
to be innocent lists, such as any trav¬ 
eler whose business in wartime took 
him overseas might carry. But js the 
Eagle- studied them carefully he be¬ 
came conscious of the fact that there 
were names hidden there, the names 
of well-known Germans who had es¬ 
caped the Nazis. 
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“Somebody’s been checking with the 
State Department in Washington,” he 
told himself. “Finding out just who 
has reached Portugal and is applying 
for a visa. And the innocent boys 
down there handed out information 
right and left it seems—before war 
was declared. Pity they didn’t get 
wise to themselves sooner.” 

Suddenly a cold chill shot through 
his frame. One name had a ring pen¬ 
ciled around it. And that name be¬ 
longed to the man the American Eagle 
had been told to find. 

“Wonder if he’s already been liqui¬ 
dated?” Masters asked himself, as he 
studied the paper. “If he has there’s 
plenty of sand in the gears. Make it 
pretty hard pushing.” 

He put the papers back, all save one, 
that one being the most important. He 
folded it and put it iirthe lining of his 
hat. Then taking up the passport of 
H. J. Peters, he studied it for a few 
moments, and then went into the 
bathroom. When he emerged, he 
looked more like Peters than he had 
before. Enough so that he could risk 
being discovered, for if he had inter¬ 
preted the reports correctly, the Nazi 
Fifth Columnist had been in the 
States a long time, so long that appar¬ 
ently no questions had been asked 
when he had taken passage for Lisbon 
in the Clipper, even in war time. 

Then Masters set to work, putting 
everything in the room in its place 
and memorizing its position. He 
wanted a check in case his room was 
searched while he was out. 

“Guess that does it.” 

He smiled as he stopped by the door 
to survey the room. He glanced at his 
watch, shrugged, and walked out into 
the corridor and went to the lift. 

“Bar, please,” he said to the swarthy- 
faced elevator boy, who smiled and 
nodded. 

When they reached the lobby the 
lad pointed toward an electric sign at 
the far side. Masters thanked him and 
walked slowly across the dim lobby. 
He knew he was parading across one 


of the greatest espionage markets of 
the war. A quick glance revealed Ger¬ 
mans, Italians, Englishmen, French¬ 
men and Spaniards sitting in the big 
overstuffed chairs. And every eye in 
the place followed his course across 
the room. 

Masters smiled inwardly. He looked 
neither right nor left at the suspicious 
eyes marking his every step. He heard 
a spring squeak and knew one of the 
watchers had arisen to follow him. 

CHAPTER VI 
Killer Dane 

OING into the bar, Mas¬ 
ters climbed up on one of 
the high leather-topped 
stools and ordered a 
Scotch and soda. While 
the bartender poured the 
drink Masters took a 
quick glance around the 
room. He saw the man who had fol¬ 
lowed him slink into one of the stalls 
lining one wall. 

“Kinda surprised at me taking a 
place right out in the open at the mid¬ 
dle of the bar,” Masters thought, with 
a secret grin, as he swished the ice 
around his glass. “Most of these birds 
are comic opera spies.” 

As he lifted his glass, a voice called 
from the other end of the room. 

“Well, Peters! Didn’t expect to see 
you here. Thought you said you were 
going to be busy.” 

Masters turned slowly and looked at 
Phil Warren who was sauntering his 
way. 

“I am busy,” he said shortly. 

Warren stopped. “Oh, I see. Try¬ 
ing to whisk me off. Isn’t that the 
way the bloomin’ Americans say it?” 

“I wouldn’t know,” Masters said 
coolly. “I am not well versed in 
American slang.” 

“Well,” Warren said, refusing to be 
whisked off, “being’s you are not so 
very busy I’ll have a drink with you. 
Mind?” 

“Not much,” Masters said. “In fact 
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I don’t seem to be able to help myself. 
I thought you would be busy at the 
x Embassy ?” 

“Looking for a friend of mine,” said 
Warren, sliding up a chair by Masters 
side. “Said he would be here. Say, I 
just heard a funny story, quite a 
balmy thing.” Warren grinned, and 
leaned close to the Eagle. “Okay, 
John,” he said softly. “Our act seems 
to be clicking. But for Pete’s sake 
grin a little yourself when I finish 
talking. Then you tell me one.” 

When Warren stopped Masters 
laughed quietly. 

“Not bad, Holden,” he said. “Have 
you heard this one?” And from the 
corner of his mouth he whispered: 
Slide your hat closer. When I finish 
this drink I’ll leave. I’ll take your 
hat—by mistake, if it should be no¬ 
ticed. Inside of mine you’ll find a 
folded paper. Take it right back to 
the Embassy, have them make a photo¬ 
static copy, then come back here. I’ll 
be waiting. Tell tliem it’s a list of the 
men the Gestapo’s after here in Lis¬ 
bon. Have them shoot it right over to 
■ our Embassy. Maybe some of the red 
tape can be cut and some of these poor 
devils saved. Make it snappy. Meet 
you here in an hour.” 

Warren threw his head back and 
laughed uproariously. “Jolly funny, 
Peters. Oh, I say, must you leave? I 
just thought of another one.” 

“Yes, I must go,” Masters said 
sharply. 

He picked up a hat, put it on, thank¬ 
ful for the fact that he and Warren 
wore the same size. 

He left the bar and walked briskly 
across the lobby, once again conscious 
of eyes that appeared to be boring into 
his very mind. 

As he reached the lift and was about 
to press the button, he heard a limping 
step on the stone floor behind him. 

“You Mr. Peters—H. J. Peters?” a 
voice said. 

Masters had to catch himself to 
keep from whirling too quickly. He 
had heard that voice before! There 


was a sharp, razorlike quality about it 
that once it had cut into a man’s mem¬ 
ory it stayed there. 

“Yes, I am Mr. Peters,” he said, 
turning slowly and looking down on 
the squat, heavy set figure standing in 
front of him. 

The heavy eyebrows of the man 
lifted slightly. The hard gray eyes 
opened. 

“What is it?” Masters asked, trying 
to appear impatient. But he was far 
from being impatient. He had not only 
recognized the voice, but now he rec¬ 
ognized the man. 

“Startled me for a minute. Chum,” 
the man said, with a smile of his own. 
But it was far from a pleasant smile. 
“Thought for the minute you were 
somebody else. You’re going to the 
Estoril Casino tonight, Mr. Peters. 
I’m driving you. Pick you up at 
eleven. Good-by. By the way, green 
matches yellow tonight.” 

"l^fTASTERS started to call after 
■i-vM the thick-set man who limped 
away on a crooked leg, but changed 
his mind. He turned and found the 
elevator boy waiting for him. . 

“Quatro” he said to the boy. 

As the doors slid to, he saw the 
limping man go through the entrance 
leading to the bar. 

“ Quatro , Senhor,” the boy an¬ 
nounced as the Eagle’s floor was 
reached. 

Masters left the lift and hurried 
down the corridor leading to his room. 
He opened the door, looked around. 
He breathed his relief, for the room 
had not been searched. Then he sat 
down in a chair by the window and 
brushed his hand hard across his face. 

“So Killer Dane’s in on this,” he 
muttered. “That’s something else 
again.” 

He sat back. Across the screen of 
his memory flashed the grim picture 
of a man who had sworn to kill him 
not so many years before. A man who 
had a mind as badly warped as was 
his body. Masters had been instru- 
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mental in breaking up a ring of nar¬ 
cotic smugglers, and in the process 
“Killer” Dane had been caught. For 
most of the ring there had been a 
prison term. But for the Killer there 
had been a one-way ticket to the house 
where they kept the hot seat. 

Dane, the leader of the ring, had al¬ 
ways held a grudge against his fellow 
man. Why, no one was sure, but it all 
seemed to stem back to the days when 
he had been a jockey, one of the best. 
Then a horse, afterward proved to 
have been drugged, threw him, maim¬ 
ing him for life. 

That Killer Dane was working for 
the Gestapo was now a certainty. He 
was their type—ruthless, deadly, un¬ 
forgetting. Lives meant nothing to 
him. He seemed to enjoy hating—and 
killing. And being hated by Killer 
Dane usually resulted in being found 
some foggy morning with an ice pick 
in your heart. 

“Had to skip the country when he 
escaped,” Masters was remembering. 
“That’s why he never had a chance to 
work on me. What a guy to go riding 
with! Especially when he’s working 
for Herr Hitler, the champion killer 
of them all. Dane’s just a mug along¬ 
side of that fellow. Wait until Phil 
hears this.” 

Masters glanced at his watch and 
got up. The hour had passed quickly. 
Thinking about Killer Dane took in a 
lot of territory. 

“Feltman,” he muttered softly. “The 
Gestapo—these flying things that 
come busting out of nowhere and blow 
a battleship into bobby pins. And now 
Killer Dane! Wonder what he meant 
by that crack about green matching 
yellow tonight? Green matches yel¬ 
low. That’s a funny one. Got to use 
the old noodle on that one. I’ll tip 
Warren off when we exchange hats.” 

He looked at his watch for the 
fourth time in five minutes and smiled 
grimly. 

“Won’t be long now,” he was think¬ 
ing as he picked up the briefcase and 
walked to the door. “Green matches 


yellow—and I have to match the 
whole works!” 

Masters jerked the door open. The 
corridor was empty. He went to the 
lift. His mind raced while he waited 
for the clang of the door, and when it 
opened he did not for the first moment 
notice the grinning boy. 

“Senhor must be in love or trouble,” 
observed the boy. 

“It’s love, sonny. Love.” Masters 
grinned back at him. 

And it was love, the love of freedom 
and country that kept the Eagle ever 
on the alert in his grim fight against 
the despoilers of a peaceful world. 

Killer Dane was waiting for Mas¬ 
ters as he had said he would be, and 
soon the car was speeding along the 
road paralleling the railroad tracks on 
its way to the casino at Estoril. Not 
far behind it came the bright head¬ 
lights of another car. 

E VERY few seconds Killer Dane 
looked back and shrugged his 
heavy shoulders. His crippled foot 
pressed the throttle a little harder. 

“You seem nervous,” Masters said 
after a while. 

“Naw,” Dane said, a little shortly. 
“Just reminds me of the old days back 
in the States. Got chased plenty then, 
I did.” 

“You are an American?” Masters 
asked, as if he didn’t know. 

“What’d you think I was — a 
Swede?” Dane chuckled. “You know, 
you look a lot like a Yank I used to 
know. Sure wish you were.” 

"Why?” Masters was still acting 
dumb in an effort to see just How 
Killer Dane fitted into the picture. 

Dane laughed. He snapped his right 
arm and an ice pick appeared as if by 
magic in his fist. 

“If you was him, I’d slip that right 
between your ribs and into your 
heart,” he growled. 

“So!” Masters said, as if surprised. 
“It appears you know how to carry a 
grudge.” 

“Never carried one so long in my 
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life,” snapped Dane. “Some day I’ll 
meet up with this guy Masters—that’s 
his name—and when I do—” 

“How long have you been working 
for the party?” Masters asked, to 
change the subject. 

“Not long,” Dane said, after a mo¬ 
ment’s thought. “Seems a lifetime 
though. Rather hit the hot seat than 
go through this. . . . Say, Mr. Peters, 
you look like a pretty good egg. Do 
me a favor, will you? Please! I’ll do 
anything you say. If you want any¬ 
body rubbed out I’ll do it. If you’ll 
just do this one thing for me, I’ll—” 

“I do not understand,” Masters said 
deliberately. 

“It’s Elsa,” Dane went on, as he 
glanced over his shoulder. “It’s be¬ 
cause of her I’m helping them. Go 
ahead and squeal on me—I don’t care. 
But if I don’t find out what they’ve 
done to her. I’ll go nuts.” 

“I still do not understand,” Masters 
persisted. “Who is Elsa?” 

“My wife.” Dane’s voice softened 
as Masters had never imagined it 
could. “I had to duck out of the 
States. Took it on the lam out of a 
train. I came over here and met Elsa. 
She was a German girl. I didn’t go 
into all this politics hooey—not at 
first. I was touting at a German race¬ 
track—” 

“Yes—go on,” Masters said, when 
Dane hesitated. 

“Don’t know why I’m telling you 
this, Mister,” Dane said. “But I guess 
I got to get it off my chest. Well, one 
day a Nazi officer who’d made a little 
dough on tips I’d given him tele¬ 
phoned me that Elsa was going to be 
picked up and taken to a concentra¬ 
tion camp. Some neighbor was sore at 
her, I suspect. Well, I had a little 
dough saved up and we skipped to 
France. I was doing all right there 
until the big sellout, but then we 
hopped it across the border and finally 
wound up here in Portugal. Thought 
we were safe, and sort of figured on 
making a break for South America, 
but—” He stopped short again. 


“And then they picked up Elsa,” 
Masters said quietly. 

“You know about it then?” Dane 
muttered huskily. “Course you do. 
You’re one of the—well, you’re one of 
the gang prowling around Lisbon 
picking up refugees and shipping 
them back. Listen—do they take them 
back? Do you know, or are you only a 
shill for them?” 

“You should be more cautious in 
the questions you ask, Mr. Dane,” 
Masters said, after a moment. 

“Nuts!” growled Dane. “Don’t I 
know it? But I don’t care now. All I 
want is to get Elsa back. I’m telling 
you, Mr. Peters, if they hurt her there 
is going to be more different kinds of 
war than they know about to pay!” 

PH^HE big black car weaved along 
-Si- the road for awhile. Finally the 
broad expanse of the Atlantic came 
into view. As they turned right to¬ 
ward Estoril, Dane motioned toward 
the west. 

“The States is ’way over there,” he 
said bitterly. “Lights are beginning 
to flicker on along Broadway, I 
reckon, ’cause I hear they ain’t had no 
real blackouts yet, in spite of war 
declarations. Boy, am I homesick for 
a sight of tbe old stem!” 

“For Broadway, or for America?” 
Masters asked. 

Dane threw him a quick glance and 
then grinned. 

“For America, Mr. Peters. That’s a 
country. None of this sneaking 
around, afraid to open your trap for 
fear your own shadow will squeal on 
you.” 

“I should think you would hate the 
country,” Masters said. “Were they 
not going to kill you?” 

“Sure they were.” Dane chuckled. 
“Sure I hated the place. But after I 
got over here and saw how things 
were I got some sense. They had a 
reason for wanting to burn me. I had 
it coming to me. I rubbed out plenty 
in my time. But over here—well, they 
kill for no reason at all. Guy can’t 
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even get a fair trial. And what the 
Japs are trying to do to America now, 
and what these others will do if 
they get around to it—well, I got to 
admit, it makes me boil.” 

“But you could escape now,” Mas¬ 
ters suggested. “Perhaps you could 
get to South America. That is, if I 
didn’t report these things you said.” 

“And rat it on Elsa?” Dane barked. 
“Say, what do you think I am? That 
dame has made me feel decenter than 
I’ve ever felt before in my life. And 
as for your snitching—well, brother, 
if I thought there was any chance of 
that—” His arm jerked. The ice pick 
appeared again. “An’ I’m telling you. 
Elsa isn’t the only reason I’m sticking 
around.” 

“You Jiave another reason?” 

“Yeah, but I’m not telling you that. 
They’re holding Elsa and making me 
play finger for them. They think it 
looks better if I meet the guys that 
come off the Clipper, being’s I’m a 
Yank. Think they’re foolin’ the Limey 
dicks. Make me hang around the bars 
and talk to guys who are trying to get 
to God’s country, find out who they 
are. You know—stool pigeon. I make 
out I’m a refugee, too. Wouldn’t do it 
if it wasn’t for Elsa. But they got me. 
I gotta play their racket as long as 
they’ve got her. Gosh, Mister, I’d like 
to know whether she’s all right. Can’t 
you fix it for us, so we can write each 
other a note once in awhile. You look 
like a square guy. Come on, what do 
you say?” 

“I’ll try,” Masters murmured. 

“Thanks, Mister, thanks.” Dane 
grinned. “An’ if you got anybody you 
want skewered just let me know. Even 
if he’s a brown shirt. Well, here we 
are. Don’t forget. Green matches yel¬ 
low tonight, whatever that might 
mean.” 

“Don’t you know?” Masters asked. 

“Naw,” Dane mumbled. “They’re 
always giving me some high sign to 
pass on. Sometimes it’s red and white. 
Couple of nights ago it was blue and 
yellow.” 


Dane brought the car to the door of 
the casino. 

“If you need me, Mister, for one of 
those jobs, I’ll be at the hotel. Find me 
in the end booth. If I’m not there, ask 
Jose where to find me.” 

“Very well,” Masters said, as he 
glanced back at another car pulling 
into the driveway. “Good-night.” 


CHAPTER VII 
Two Chips on the Red 

FILLER DANE drove 
A away. The Eagle watched 
1 him out of sight, then 
\walked into the casino, 
j He knew he would be 
j followed a few moments 
I later by Warren. At the 
J door he refused to give 
up his hat and the briefcase, and for a 
moment there was some discussion. 
But at the mention of the name he had 
assumed he was passed on into the 



to table, watching the baccarat play¬ 
ers, then the group around the chemin 
de fer layout, and finally to the rou¬ 
lette tables. He moved from table to 
table, studying the stacks of chips 
before the quiet-spoken croupieres. 
He half expected there might be some 
connection between the mysterious 
colors and the chips. But as far as he 
could note, there was every color but 
green and yellow. 

Suddenly Warren, who was stand¬ 
ing at the end table, caught his eye 
and nodded toward the chips stacked 
before the croupier. Masters walked 
over to the baccarat players, watched 
them a moment, then detoured around 
to the table where Warren stood click¬ 
ing a small stack of chips against the 
palm of his hand. 

Without a word Masters bought ten 
of the white chips marked “One Es¬ 
cudo” and stepped around so he was 
exactly opposite the croupier. He 
flipped a chip on the red, then glanced 
toward the stacked chips while the 
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white ball rattled around his course. 
He saw it then—a single yellow chip 
partly hidden by a pile of blue ones. 

The ball dropped into Number 
Eleven black. 

The croupier glanced at Masters 
from under his green eyeshade as he 
raked into the losing chips and paid 
the winners. 

Masters dropped another chip on 
the red again and waited while the 
ball sang its song of chance. A woman 
screamed softly as it dropped into 
Twenty-three red. She laughed a bit 
hysterically as the croupier began to 


The croupier paid off quickly, his 
hands moving with the agility of a 
magician. When Masters swept up 
the four chips resting on the red, the 
yellow chip was among them. 

Palming the yellow one he played 
his remaining chips on Sixteen red. 
The ball tore around the wheel, then 
dropped wearily into Four black. 

Masters shrugged his shoulders and 
walked away from the table. 

He had part of the answer but didn’t 
know what to do with it. What the 
next step was in matching green with 
a yellow he did not know. For, after 
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stack her winnings beside the ten 
chips she had on the number. 

The Eagle waited, but there was no 
payoff with the yellow chip. The 
croupier pushed a single chip over to 
the one Masters had played. He used 
his hand instead of the rake, and Mas¬ 
ters noted he used two fingers very 
deliberately. So the Eagle dropped 
the chip on top of the one he had al¬ 
ready played and let it ride. 

Double zero came up. 

The woman who had been laughing 
gasped. 

Masters shrugged his shoulders and 
dropped two more chips on the red. 

Thirty red came up. 


a quick survey of the other tables, 
he failed to see a green chip. It was 
not until he had walked to the bar 
that he saw the green. A man was 
sitting at one end of the bar spinning 
a green chip across the polished sur¬ 
face. 

The Eagle glanced at Warren and 
moved closer to the man. Taking his 
yellow chip, he stood it upright, held 
it in position with the forefinger of 
his left hand and drew his right fore¬ 
finger sharply across the top. The 
yellow chip spun, making a golden 
globe, as it twirled toward the 
stranger. 

The man looked up. His eyes were 
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as hard as flint as they studied 
Masters. The yellow chip slowed up, 
began to wobble, then slumped flat. 
The man picked it up. He smiled as 
he handed it back to the Eagle. Mas¬ 
ters’ hand closed over it, and when 
it opened he saw that the green chip 
and yellow chip were one, snapped to¬ 
gether by a springlike edge on the 
green. 

“The green and yellow match to¬ 
night,” the stranger said quietly. 

He held his hand out, took the two 
disks from Masters’ hand and gave 
them a twist. Under the pressure the 
yellow disk came apart, part of it re¬ 
maining with the green, held fast by 
the invisible spring. The man un¬ 
folded a square of paper, glanced at 
it quickly, then put it in his mouth. 

“Come,” he said, turning to Mas¬ 
ters. “We will find a more exciting 
game.” 

“Where?” Masters asked. 

The man smiled and shook his head. 
He nodded toward Warren who was 
standing directly behind Masters sip¬ 
ping a drink, and digging into a bowl 
of peanuts as if he had not eaten for 
a week. 

“You should know better than to 
ask questions,” the stranger reproved. 
“Lisbon is full of ears these days. 
Ears belonging to men of all nation¬ 
alities—even far more Americans than 
before, now that the United States is 
at war.” 

“How do I know this is not a trick?” 
Masters demanded, looking down at 
his briefcase. 

“The green and yellow matched, did 
they not?” the man said softly. “I do 
not blame you for being cautious. Our 
men have been trapped before, but not 
since we use this.” 

He released the other half of the 
yellow chip from the green and then 
snapped the two yellow halves to¬ 
gether again. 

“Only the right men can meet this 
way. Come, we have quite a drive 
before us, and then a bit of flying.” 

Masters pursed his lips as he 


watched the man slip the two chips 
to one of the bartenders as the 
stranger whose own nationality might 
be any one of several paid for the 
half-finished drink he’d had before 
him. Masters’ eye caught Warren’s. 
Phil tossed a peanut into the air, 
opened his mouth and caught it. He 
was not looking at the Eagle when he 
winked. But Masters knew his com¬ 
panion was aware of the danger the 
next few hours would bring. 

As Masters and the stranger walked 
toward the door, the man stopped by 
a chair and picked up a paper. He 
opened it slowly, letting Masters 
catch a glimpse of the headline. It 
read: 

BRITISH AIRCRAFT 

CARRIER BLOWN UP 

Before Masters could read further, 
the man folded the paper and dropped 
it back on the cushions. 

“That does not refer to any carrier 
of which there has been previous 
knowledge,” the man said ominously. 
“There will be nothing left of this 
one.” f 

“Let me see,” Masters forced a 
smile. “It is unbelievable.” He picked 
up the paper and studied the head¬ 
line. 

“Please!” sputtered the man who 
was to guide him further into the net 
of intrigue. “We must hurry.” 

“Wonderbar!” Masters declared, 
his grin broadening. “I could not let 
the opportunity go by. Very well, we 
will go. But I should like to read 
more.” 

Reluctantly he let the paper fall on 
the chair and hurried after the man. 

And as they reached the door he 
glanced over his shoulder and felt 
better when he saw Warren reading 
the paper he had dropped. . . . 

PipHE car in which the oddly met 
A stranger drove the American 
Eagle, in the belief that he was the 
Nazi spy, Peters, finally came to a 
stop in a grove of cork trees. The 
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man got out and led Masters to a 
clearing. 

“What now?” Masters asked. “I 
thought I was to report to the com¬ 
mittee tonight. In a few hours it will 
be dawn. I must speak to them about 
Feltman.” 

The Eagle was shooting in the dark. 
The only knowledge he had to indi¬ 
cate that he was on the right trail 
was that single typewritten name en¬ 
closed by a penciled circle. 

“They know all about Feltman.” 
The man in front of him laughed 
quietly. “How else do you suppose 
these British ships have been blown 
up? And when they get around to 
that prized American Navy—phsst!” 
The man snapped his fingers. 

“But I have astonishing informa¬ 
tion !” i 

Masters was throwing a bluff, but 
he was ready for anything if only he 
could contact Feltman and learn the 
secret of that deadly missile. He 
knew it was one of the greatest of all 
war’s menaces to his own United 
States and the Allies, if not now the 
greatest. 

“What can you tell them?” asked 
his guide. “You have been in America 
a long time.” 

“And working in their State De¬ 
partment—don’t forget that,” Masters 
rejoined. “I know that Feltman has 
contacted Washington. London also. 
Just think—would it not be wonder¬ 
ful if we could catch a whole convoy 
at one shot? Or if we could wipe out 
a whole American fleet—which our 
Japanese friends tried to do at Pearl 
Harbor, and failed?” 

The man whirled and grabbed Mas¬ 
ters’ arm. “Donnerwetter!” he gasped. 
“Do you think any of that is pos¬ 
sible?” 

“Of course,” Masters said steadily. 
“You know Feltman’s reputation. If 
he claims he can do it, he can. Have 
they not tried to get information from 
him? Do they not know that if he is 
forced nothing of which we have 
spoken is impossible?” 


“I do not know,” the man replied. 
“I think they simply wanted him in 
case there were adjustments to make 
in the weapon they now possess, and 
also to keep the British and the Amer¬ 
icans from getting their hands on the 
secret. That would be bad, you know.” 
“Wouldn’t it?” 

M ASTERS grinned secretly as 
the man made his way along the 
shadows at the edge of the clearing. 

At last they reached a bay in the 
grove. The man ran ahead of Masters. 

“Max—Rudolph!” he called. “Get 
the plane ready. We leave at once.” 

“Jawohl, Herr Kapitan,” somebody- 
answered. 

“You are a captain in the Luft¬ 
waffe?” Masters asked. He was stall¬ 
ing for time, listening for noises in 
the shadows behind him. 

“Ja,” the man said gruffly. “You 
might as well know it, I am Kapitan 
Augsman.” 

“Not the Kapitan Augsman,” Mas¬ 
ters said, with patent flattery. 

“Ach, so. You have heard of me?” 
“Who has not?” Masters replied. 
Mentally he answered differently 
for himself. He was, one who had 
never heard of the man. But he fig¬ 
ured him for a typical Nazi blowhard, 
the kind willing to talk big about 
some trivial bit of action in which he 
had taken part. 

“You must have heard of how I led 
my men over Coventry,” the German 
said expansively, as a pair of motors 
sputtered and broke into life. “That 
was a night. I myself went in low 
and blasted a row of houses to bits. 
If only we’d had Feltman’s plans that 
night! There would be nothing of 
Coventry left.” 

“Not a woman or child,” Masters 
growled under his breath as he fought 
to keep from smashing his knuckles 
into the mouth of the braggart. 

“What was it you said?” Augsman 
demanded. 

“Nothing,” Masters replied easily. 
“I was just wondering where we were 
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going. Are we headed for the base in 
Spain?” 

“You are a smart one, Peters.” The 
kapitan laughed. “Do they know 
about that in America also?” 

“Sure,” Masters lied. 

He didn’t know it himself for cer¬ 
tain. He had just added a bit to 
the suggestion made by Captain 
Willis, and from the German’s tone he 
knew he had scored a bull’s-eye just 
then. 

“Come, I will show you,” the Nazi 
captain said, leading toward the shad¬ 
owy outline of the plane which had 
been wheeled out into the clearing. 
“Max—Rudolph, to your places. We 
take off soon.” 

“Ja, Heir Kapitan,” the two men 
replied. “We are ready.” 

Augsman led Masters into a hut at 
the side of the clearing. He snapped 
on a light which evidently received 
its electricity from a portable field 
generator standing in a corner. The 
German took two flying suits from a 
hook on the wall and handed one to 
Masters. 

“It will be cold up there,” he said. 

“This an English outfit,” Masters 
said, as he pushed his legs into the 
suit. “How come?” 

“A bomber was brought down in¬ 
tact some time ago,” he was told 
coolly, “and we appropriated the suits 
of the crew. They are warmer than 
ours. Look, I will show you where we 
are going.” 

He picked up a map-case with a yel¬ 
lowish celluloid cover and laid it on 
a rough handmade table. 

“You see?” he said, pointing to a 
spot in the middle. “There is our 
destination.” 

“Is that the secret base from which 
they are blowing up these ships?” 
Masters innocently inquired. 

Augsman hesitated, then grinned. 

“You will be there yourself 
shortly,” he said, “and see for your¬ 
self. So what does an hour or so mat¬ 
ter? Yes, that is the spot. From it 
they can cover both the Mediterra¬ 


nean Sea and the Atlantic. When the 
proper time comes to attend to the 
United States, they can go further 
afield. . . . But come. I have no doubt 
that as a reward for your good work 
in America they will show you every¬ 
thing. You will be one of the few who 
know. And if what you say about 
Feltman having an improvement is 
true—that he has intimated as much 
to Washington and London—I have 
little doubt but what your reward 
might be far greater.” 

“Don’t you know about that im¬ 
provement yourself?” Masters asked, 
making a desperate effort to keep the 
conversation alive. He was fighting 
for time as he had never fought be¬ 
fore. 

“All I know is that the missiles are 
highly successful,” snapped Augsman. 
“That is enough for me. Come, we 
have wasted time.” 

Masters picked up his briefcase, 
took the paper out of his hat and 
stuffed it into the pocket of his flying 
suit. Then, smiling grimly, he tossed 
the hat on a hook and followed the 
German out on the secret air field east 
of Lisbon. 

CHAPTER VIII 
In the Air With the Enemy 

LOWLY the Dornier Do 
215 lifted off the clear¬ 
ing and began to climb. 
Masters, disappointed 
over Warren’s failure to 
put in an appearance, 
watched the Nazi pilot 
while he held the ship in 
a climbing turn. Then he glanced out 
of the window and saw the lights of 
Lisbon Harbor glistening like a string 
of wet beads, far to the West. 

He fought back the urge to grab 
the controls out of the German’s 
hands and take over for himself. He 
did not relish the prospect of sitting 
idle while the Hun handled the con¬ 
trols so clumsily. 

Up and up the big job clawed as if 
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reaching the twinkling stars. Then, 
at 12,000, the Nazi kicked over on a 
southerly course. Far to the south¬ 
west, hidden by the concealing cur¬ 
tain of night, lay the mighty fortress 
of Gibraltar, the key to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

“After plenty of altitude for such 
a short flight, aren’t you, Heir Kapi- 
tan?” the Eagle asked. 

“It would be best for you to leave 
the flying to me, Peters,” the Nazi 
said sharply. “I know this route. 
Every time I have flown it I have 
had to dodge the planes of these 
cursed British. They pretend to be 
very careful about neutral countries, 
like Portugal, but they fly over this 
part of the land every night.” 

“So,” murmured Masters. “Recon¬ 
naissance, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” Augsman said over his shoul¬ 
der. “They keep searching for the 
troop concentrations we have in 
Spain. But sometimes the planes are 
bombers returning from Italy.” 

“Ach, so,” repeated Masters. “You 
know, Herr Kapitan, sometimes I feel 
sorry for the Italians. They have no 
wish to fight in this war. The rank 
and file of Italians know that some 
day the Fuehrer will take them over 
—as you and I know. But what can 
they do as long as they have that bag 
of wind in command? Most of them 
bitterly regretted it when he declared 
war with the United States, where 
they have so many interests, most of 
them so many relatives. But I repeat 
—what could they do?” 

Augsman laughed. “Stupid Benito. 
He thinks he is a second Caesar. He 
is like putty in our Feuhrer’s hands. 
When the times comes— puff —Benito 
will explode like a sun-dried fungus, 
and when the air clears there will be 
no Italy.” 

Masters took out a cigarette and 
struck a match. 

“Dumkopf!” Augsman screamed as 
he slapped at the match. “Do you 
wish them to see us?” 

“Ach, I forget,” Masters said. "Now 


look. You have knocked my cigarette 
to the floor. You must know Ameri¬ 
can cigarettes are scarce over here. 
Now where did it go?” 

Masters fumbled in the dark. Augs¬ 
man kept insisting that he sit down 
and give up the search. 

“I will find it when we arrive,” 
Masters finally said. 

He sat down, but a grin had spread 
across his face. For while he had 
pretended to search for the lost ciga¬ 
rette his hand had accidentally 
brushed the switch panel. This Nazi 
would blow up sky-high if he even 
suspected that the tail light was glow¬ 
ing like a beacon, marking every move 
made by the big Dornier. 

“Now we cross the border,” Augs¬ 
man said after a while. 

“And leave the lights of freedom 
behind,” muttered Masters as he 
looked down on the Spanish terrain, 
whose scars of war were covered by 
darkness. 

“What did you say?” demanded 
Augsman. “I never saw such a man 
for talking to himself. Why do you 
not—” 

A terrific burst of machine-gun fire 
interrupted him. 

“Verdammte!” he screamed. “The 
British swine!” 

1 1 E THREW the ship into a 
JOt clumsy bank in an effort to 
avoid the hail of tracer that whined 
about it. As he came around he 
brought the ship right under a flare 
which had just sputtered to life. 

“Quick!” he shouted in agonized 
fright. “Get to the guns in the for¬ 
ward compartment! Why do Ru¬ 
dolph and Max not shoot?” 

“Are you afraid?” Masters de¬ 
manded, in feigned amazement. 

“Are you not?” the Hun cried, as 
he struggled with the controls. 

Masters waited until another burst 
of gunfire had died away. “No,” he 
said then. “I am not afraid—not with 
the great Kapitan Augsman piloting.” 

“Get up front and start shooting,” 
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Augsman ordered while he threw the 
Dornier into another clumsy bank. 
“Why do you wait?” 

“But I know nothing about shoot¬ 
ing guns,” Masters insisted. “I 
thought with a pilot like you at the 
controls we could escape them easily. 
Besides if I shoot at them they might 
become angry. And I understand the 
English are nasty customers when 
they get mad.” 

“I think you are mad,” yelped the 
Nazi. He grabbed for the intercom 
and began to yell. “Max! Rudolph! 
Why don’t you shoot?” 

The Nazi seemed to freeze at the 
controls. For a split second he flew 
a .straight course, only to be jarred 
by a withering burst of fire. 

“What is this—revolution?” he 
fumed. Max and Rudolph—they tell 
me to go to the devil, that they like 
to see the sparks bounce off the 
wings! Is everybody in this plane 
mad?” 

“Perhaps it is only you,^ Masters 
said quickly. “Perhaps the thoughts 
of what you did to Coventry have 
driven you mad.” 

The Nazi apparently ignored the 
flare floating to the right, lighting 
up his wings and making a perfect 
target for the British fliers. Masters 
caught a glimpse of a pair of eyes 
that seemed to be popping out of the 
Nazi’s pale face. He wondered just 
what had happened, as the frenzied 
Hun threw the wheel away from him, 
grabbed a gun from its holster and 
rushed out of the control cabin. 

“Sure can’t take it,” John Masters 
growled, as he quickly slipped into 
the empty seat, flicked the tail-light 
switch to “OFF,” then cut the two 
Bramos down to half throttle. With 
a flick of the wrist, and a hard kick 
on the rudder he was side-slipping 
away from the flare. 

It took a bit of maneuvering, but 
he finally lost the over-anxious Brit¬ 
ish ships that had been hanging up 
there in the darkness, ripping at his 
wi»g« with hot slugs., 


Then as things began to quiet down 
he wondered about Augsman, and just 
what he would do when the German 
came back. His part of the little game 
was over. The British lads would re¬ 
turn to their base at Gibraltar and 
report the Dornier. H.Q. would put 
two and two together and increase 
their patrols, and by doing so might 
spot the secret base not so many 
miles away in Spain. 

Suddenly the realization came to 
him that he was not quite through 
with his faking. There had been noth¬ 
ing said about his being a pilot. Ques¬ 
tions, and embarrassing ones, might 
be asked by the Nazi when he re¬ 
turned. 

“Soon correct that,” Masters told 
himself, and smiled as he began to 
move the stick back and forth. 

H E KICKED the rudder awk¬ 
wardly. The plane bounced 
around the sky like a ship in a hurri¬ 
cane. 

“Hey, cut it!” came a shout from 
the door. “Want to make me seasick?” 

“Phil!” Masters yelled. “Where’d 
you come from?” 

“Been on board all the time,’’.War¬ 
ren said, as he dropped down beside 
the Eagle. 

“You got my message then?” 

“Sure. Had a little trouble locat¬ 
ing it, but I finally got it. Not a bad 
gag, making marks in Morse along 
the margin of a newspaper with your 
thumb nail.” 

“Where’s the Hun pilot of this 
ship?” demanded Masters. 

“Killer Dane attended to him,” 
Warren said. “Boy, Dane sure does 
work fast. Hun tried to drill him, 
but he missed. That’s fatal, trying 
such a thing with that guy.” 

“What did you do with the Nazi?” 
“Dumped him overboard. Figured 
it might be a bit awkward if they 
found our pilot with such a small bul¬ 
let hole in his heart.” 

Masters whistled softly. His eyes 
narrowed. 
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“That’ll take a lot of explaining.” 

“Well if there’s a better explainer 
than you I’d like to meet him,” War¬ 
ren said, and laughed confidently. 
“You’ll figure out something. Say, 
where in thunder are we going? You 
know it’ll soon be breakfast time?” 

Masters tried to figure some way 
out of the dilemma as he hurtled the 
ship through the darkness. He was 
not sure himself where he was going. 

“How come you didn’t shoot back 
at those British ships?” he suddenly 
asked. 

“How was I to know what you had in 
mind?” Warren came back. “When I 
saw that tail-light come on I figured 
you had something up your sleeve 
besides your arm. So Dane and I de¬ 
cided we’d better lay low, an’ let you 
figure the angles. Got kinda hot a 
couple of times. Once I thought Dane 
was going to crawl right out after 
them with that ice pick of 'his.” 

“Speaking of ice picks, does Dane 
know who I am?” 

“Sure. I told liim.” 

“Didn’t know he’s looking for a 
chance to slide that sticker of his 
between my ribs, did you?” 

“He told me.” Warren nodded. 
“He’s skipping that little bit of 
business. You know when ole Phil 
Warren starts popping off with propa¬ 
ganda he’s a caution. Bet I got girnpy 
Goebbels beat a mile.” 

“What did you do—what did you 
say?” Masters asked as he snapped on 
a light and studied the map. 

“Told him how these unholy Nazis 
are trying to give America the same 
dose they have been handing out over 
here, how you are fighting them in 
your own way, on this mission, and 
that the President has sent you over 
here. Told him if anybody could get 
his wife out of their clutches you were 
the man. He’s all for you, one hun¬ 
dred percent.” 

Masters nodded and put the map 
back in the clip. “I never saw a fel¬ 
low more homesick for the States in 
my life,” he said thoughtfully. 


“Tough egg, a dirty fighter, but he’s 
as patriotic as they come.” 

“Good guy to have in on the party,” 
Warren said with a grin. “What could 
be better ? Dirty fighter against dirty 
fighters. Rotten fighters would be the 
better word.” 

T HE two men sat in silence for a 
while. Finally Warren leaned to¬ 
ward Masters. 

“Back there, I showed Dane a bit 
about the gun,” he said, “and then he 
started giving me lessons. I forgot he 
was spawned in the days when tommy 
guns were like playthings. He’s just 
itching for a shot at a flock of Nazis. 

. . . Hey, aren’t you listening?” 

“I hear you,” Masters said slowly. 
“I’m just trying to figure a spiel to 
give the Nazi boys when we meet up 
with them. If they know Max an’ 
Rudolph very well, how am I going to 
explain you two?” 

“Tell ’em something else,” Warren 
said. “Don’t forget. Dane and I both 
speak German. Tell ’em Max and his 
buddy got pinched and you picked us 
up.” 

“Did the Killer finish' Max and Ru¬ 
dolph too?” Masters asked. 

“Naw.” Warren grinned. “Said he 
wasn’t mad at them. We just crunched 
them on the dome, as that guy Holden, 
in the Clipper said. Dane wasn’t mad 
at this pilot either, until the guy fired 
at us. But does the Killer get mad 
quick! Explaining about that fellow’s 
your job. You’re the pilot—don’t for¬ 
get that.” 

While they talked, dawn slipped out 
of the east and began to drape the sky 
with garlands of pink. After some 
time Masters reached for the throt¬ 
tles, eased them back and pointed to a 
wide clearing below. 

“Guess that’s where we get off,” 
he said. 

“Swell,” chuckled Warren. “Smell 
sausage and pancakes already. Can’t 
you?” 

The Eagle shook his head as he 
dropped the Dornier to a lower level. 
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He picked up the wind direction, then 
slid in for a landing. 

As his wheels hit the wet sod he 
turned to Warren. 

“Let me do the talking,” he said 
firmly. “Just don’t try to exert your¬ 
self.” 

“What do you mean, exert myself?” 

Masters gunned up to the end of the 
clearing and laughed. “Have you for¬ 
gotten something else that Holden 
said?” 

“You mean about trying to act 
dumb?” Warren chuckled. “Say, I 
sure stuck my neck out for that one, 
didn’t I?” 

Masters cut the gun. The motors 
sputtered, gasped and died away. He 
waited, watching the clearing anx¬ 
iously. The trampled ground told him 
he had pulled into the right parking 
place. 

“Here they come,” *he said, as a 
group of figures emerged from the 
woods. 

“Boy, how I’d like to use one of 
these guns on them!” muttered War¬ 
ren. 

“Listen, Phil,” Masters suddenly 
said. “Act fast. You’ve got a couple 
of seconds before we have to get out. 
Go back there and tie Dane up. Tell 
him he’s a British gunner, and to act 
the part until I give the word.” 

“Of all the screwy ideas!” Warren 
growled. “What about me?” 

“I’ll be right back there,” Masters 
commanded. “Get going.” 

Warren ducked into the rear com¬ 
partment. Masters took the folded 
paper from his pocket, put it back in 
the briefcase and followed. 

“Listen, Dane,” he said quietly, 
“you’re a British gunner. Your plane 
forced ours down. When you and the 
pilot came over I captured you. 
They’ll put you in their pen, but it 
might give you an opportunity to find 
out something about Elsa.” 

“Anything you say, Masters,” Dane 
said grinning. “I’m right behind you, 
but you don’t have to worry about my 
sticker. Fm saving that for slimy 


. Nazis from now on. I’ll show ’em they 
can’t fool with Yanks an’ get away 
with it.” 

Masters grabbed up the Luger 
Augsman had dropped when Warren 
and Dane had jumped him. Turning 
on Warren, he lifted the gun and 
motioned toward the hatch. 

“You’re my prisoner, Phil,” he said 
with a grin. “Don’t forget. I captured 
you when my pilot got cold feet and 
ducked.” 

“But they’ll put me in the can,” 
Warren objected sadly. “I won’t get 
any breakfast.” 

“If things go sour on this deal 
you’ll never worry about breakfast 
again,” Masters said, with grimly un¬ 
mistakable meaning. “Get going! I 
hear them outside. Keep your ears 
open for word of other prisoners. 
We’ve got to locate Feltman and see 
how they’re pulling this.” 

“Okay, okay,” snapped Warren. 
“But you don’t have to be so tough. 
Go easy on my ribs. . . . Don’t be too 
much of a Nazi.” 

CHAPTER IX 
The Vulture’s Nest 

B EHL WARREN, followed 
immediately by John 
Masters, dropped to the 
ground, just as a group of 
Nazis came up. 

“Was ist?’’ a tall hard- 
faced German asked in 
surprise when he saw 
Masters covering Warren with a gun. 

“He is an English pilot,” Masters 
explained in German. “His plane 
forced ours down last night. When we 
landed, Kapitan Augsman jumped out 
and ran away. I stayed in the plane 
and when these two came in I cap¬ 
tured them with my gun and made 
them fly me here. I suspect it was 
planned, for Max and Rudolph got 
away too.” 

“There is another?” demanded the 
officer who seemed to be in charge. 
“Yes,” Masters replied calmly. “I 
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was forced to tie him. He is inside.” 

"I always suspected Augsman of 
being a coward,” growled the Nazi 
officer. “He talked such a wonderful 
fight. But I did not think he would 
betray the Fuehrer. Don’t worry, 
Peters. We will get him. He will pay 
for this night’s work.” 

The officer turned and ordered his 
men to bring Killer Dane from the 
plane. When that had been done he 
motioned for them to take both pris¬ 
oners away. 

“Of all the dirty tricks!” Warren 
grumbled in English. “Be hours be¬ 
fore I get anything to eat now.” 

“What did he say?” demanded the 
officer, but as instantly became aware 
of his duty. “I beg your pardon. I 
am Major Wundt. It is I who have 
developed this, the Fuehrer’s secret 
Staff el. I suppose you have heard we 
got another British aircraft carrier 
with our secret weapon? I am glad it 
was not the Ark Royal.” 

“Why?” Masters asked, as he fell 
into step beside the Nazi major. 

“No one would believe: me,” the 
Nazi said, with a wry grin. “Before 
the Ark Royal was actually put out of 
commission she had been ‘sunk’ so 
many times it was a joke. Goebbels 
knew about its actual sinking days 
before the British announced it. But 
he was afraid, for once. He knew the 
people would laugh at him, because of 
all those stories.” 

“You sound as if you did not like 
Herr Goebbels,” Masters said, turning 
to the officer. 

The German shrugged. “He wishes 
to take all the credit, when it is I who 
was able to build the weapon which 
will win the war for us. Things are 
different, since you went to America 
so many years ago. I understand you 
have done good work there, but I also 
hear they were getting onto you and 
you had to leave before someone actu¬ 
ally tied you up to that work, and you 
were interned for the duration. Is 
that it?” 

Masters nodded. “I brought some 


information with me, though. I am 
sure only one or two suspected I 
might be connected with the party. 
I managed to get a visa, because of 
some business in Portugal.” 

“Good,” the German replied. “The 
Committee meets tonight. I suspect 
they will send you back to Lisbon to 
work from there. That is, if the war 
in this part of the world is not over 
by then. I would not be surprised to 
see the English on their knees beg¬ 
ging for peace soon. A few more prac¬ 
tice raids on ships and we will be 
ready for cities. This time London 
will feel it!” 

“You are preparing for mightier 
blows then?” asked the Eagle. 

“Ach, yes,” exclaimed the German. 
“I am preparing right here. And when 
we have finished with England, then 
will come America. Look!” 

They had reached the shelter of the 
forest surrounding the field. On both 
sides Masters saw well-camouflaged 
buildings, their tree-screened roofs 
hardly showing above the ground. 
The doors were closed and he could 
not see inside them. But he meant 
to—and before long.” 

^■^PSTE STARTED preparing this 
ww base months ago,” the Ger¬ 
man said proudly. “The foolish Span¬ 
iards think these buildings were con¬ 
structed as store-houses, to be filled 
with food for them. Instead it will 
be food for the British. All I wait for 
is enough equipment. I assure you, 
Herr Peters, I am making that in my 
shops as fast as is humanly possible. 
Many of the fools we snatch out of 
Lisbon have been used here. But they 
will be no longer. Today I am ship¬ 
ping them back to Gernjany.” 

“Orders?” Masters asked, as he 
studied the two rows of buildings. 

“My orders,” snorted the Hun. “It 
was dangerous. Why only yesterday 
a young woman tried to sabotage my 
shops. Almost succeeded too. She 
could not wait to get to Berlin to 
die.” 
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“What did you do to her?” Masters 
asked. 

“We shot her,” the German said 
casually. “What else could we do? 
In fact I shot her myself. It was too 
bad, for Fraulein Elsa was rather a 
pretty thing, even if she was stub¬ 
born. But do not mention it if you get 
back to Lisbon.” 

“No? Why not?” 

Masters wondered how he would be 
able to keep Killer Dane under con¬ 
trol now. 

“Her husband is there. They are 
using him, keeping him in their power 
by threats of harm to her.” 

“Oh, I see,” Masters said grimly. 
“Do not worry. I will not speak of it 
in Lisbon, I assure you. By the way, 
you have not done away with Herr 
Feltman, have you.” 

“Of course not. Why?” 

“I picked up information that he 
had approached both Washington and 
London, before you got him—some¬ 
thing about his weapon, some im¬ 
provement I think. And I hear it is 
possible they may know what it is.” 

“An improvement?” A greedy look 
flashed into the German’s hard eyes. 
“What is it, do you know?” 

“How should I know. Major?” Mas¬ 
ters smiled. “I do not even know what 
the present weapon is, or how you 
use it.” 

“Did you not get a hint?” demanded 
the Nazi. “It is wonderful as it is, 
without any improvements. It will 
win the war. Perhaps Feltman has 
devised a multiple screen, but no mat¬ 
ter. The Americans and the British 
will not know.” 

When they reached the end of a 
clearly defined path, the major 
stopped before a low, well-hidden 
building. He stepped ahead of Mas¬ 
ters and paused before a panel in the 
wide door. 

“Vorwarts!” he said sharply. He 
glanced at Masters and smiled tri¬ 
umphantly as a door opened. “You 
would not understand,” he said. “It 
is a little trick of mine. 


“Wonderbar!” Masters smiled back. 

He did not indicate that he knew 
the answer to that one, at least. It 
was no trick—simply an electric cir¬ 
cuit conditioned to actuate the latch 
on the word “Vorwarts." 

“You see," the Nazi said, sweeping 
his arm to take in the interior of the 
building, “this is where I make them.” 

Masters nodded. His eyes narrowed 
as he saw row upon row of the wicked 
things he had seen skimming through 
the air, one of which had blasted the 
cruiser Panther and its crew into 
eternity. 

“May I enter?” he asked, hiding 
his excitement. 

“Certainly.” The Hun smirked. 
“But it will do you no good. You will 
not understand their purpose.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Masters, 
stopping behind the rail surrounding 
one of the work-benches. “I am not 
mechanically minded. But at least I 
can see that they look like small 
planes. Do they not have propellers? 
And what is that pale blue disk of 
glass in their nose?” 

“There are many who would like 
to know the answer to those two ques¬ 
tions, Herr Peters.” Major Wundt 
smiled. “But I am not at liberty to 
tell you.” 

M ASTERS’ eyes were taking in 
every detail of the long black 
tubes with their transparent wings. 
Now that he was closer to the weird 
projectiles they looked more like 
giant dragon-flies than ever, even to 
the eyes. He wanted to get closer, to 
ask more questions, but the Nazi had 
him by the arm, leading him firmly 
but gently away. 

“You see,” the major rambled on, 
“in that other room I make the most 
important part of my equipment. In 
a day or so I will be ready to strike 
at half a dozen points at once, one of 
which will be the Rock! After that, 
it will be all over—here—and we can 
attend to that impudent America.” 
“You mean to attack Gibraltar?” 
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Masters asked eagerly. The work go¬ 
ing on in the other shop had given him 
his first clue, and now he must learn 
as much as he could while it was pos¬ 
sible. 

Major Wundt nodded. “They think 
the Rock is invulnerable. Perhaps it 
is, to antiquated methods. But when 
I begin to strike you will see the face 
of Gibraltar crumble like the walls 
of Jericho. I will play a tune the 
world will long remember.” 

“You must use a powerful explo¬ 
sive,” Masters said slowly. 

“Powerful!” The German laughed. 
“Think of what it will be like when I 
send those out!” He pointed back 
toward the other shop at a winged 
thing three times as large as the 
others. “I am putting those into pro¬ 
duction today!” 

Masters whistled softly. He had 
seen one of the smaller size projec¬ 
tiles let go, had seen the utter devas¬ 
tation it had wrought. It was difficult 
even to imagine what one of these 
giant models could do, and the holo¬ 
caust of death that might be let loose 
on the world—his beloved America 
included. 

“Come,” the German urged. “I must 
get on with my plans. You will leave 
the shops now. Wander around out¬ 
side as much as you wish, but do not 
try to enter unless I, myself, guide 
you. Try to amuse yourself until this 
evening.” 

“You are preparing to strike again 
soon, you say?” Masters asked, as he 
allowed himself to be led from the 
shop. 

“They need me in Libya, I suspect,” 
the Nazi said proudly. “They will 
need me everywhere now, with war 
declared on practically all of the 
world that has held out against us. 
The day is coming when I will be 
Number Two in the party. Goering 
knows it, too.” 

“But why Libya?” Masters asked. 
“Is it believed that the British have 
struck there even harder than we have 
heard in America?” 


“Very hard,” the Nazi growled as 
they stepped out into the clean bright 
Spanish sunshine. “They have con¬ 
centrated thousands of tanks on the 
desert, and our brave Italian allies are 
running like hares. I will stop the 
British, though, as well as the Aus¬ 
tralians, Americans, or any others 
that dare to defy us.” 

Masters shook his head. “I am 
amazed, Major Wundt. I had no idea 
you could strike so far as Libya. Or 
America. Why, this weapon could 
make you master of the world!” 

“My range is unlimited,” the Nazi 
chuckled, nodding. “My great hope is 
for the day when America will feel 
the sting of my black hornets. I will 
pulverize New York City in a night!” 

“If you have that power,” Masters 
said steadily, “there is nothing to 
keep you from going higher than 
Number Two.” 

The Nazi’s crafty eyes narrowed. 
He shot a quick glance at Masters, 
started to say something, but closed 
his mouth quickly. It was like a steel 
trap closing. His lips compressed to 
form an ugly red gash across his face. 

“I must leave you,” he said after a 
moment. “We will meet at the mid¬ 
day meal.” 

“Just a minute, Major,” Masters 
said. “Could I take some food to the 
English pilot? He seems like a good 
sort. Remember, if he had not been 
around I should not be here with 
my reports.” 

T HE Nazi thought a moment. He 
seemed anxious to get on with his 
plans of destruction. This seemed a 
good opportunity to get rid of his 
companion for a few hours. 

“I will give the orders,” he finally 
growled. “By the way, have you had 
breakfast?” 

“I was just going to mention that,” 
Masters said, smiling. “It gives me an 
idea. Would it not be good for me to 
take the food to the two prisoners? 
You understand, if I seem friendly I 
might be able to garner a little infor- 
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mation. There is nothing like food 
to put a captured enemy at ease.” 

“A splendid suggestion.” Wundt 
smiled in agreement. “I will order it 
so. But do not forget yourself and 
give them information, even though 
it can now do them no good. How¬ 
ever, too much care cannot be taken, 
for I have shown you more than I 
should this morning. Even the com¬ 
mittee has not seen so much.” 

“Don’t worry,” Masters assured him 
smilingly. “I will not tell the English 
prisoners anything.” 

“Within a few minutes Major 
Wundt had issued the necessary 
orders and Masters was standing be¬ 
fore the stone building which was 
used for a prison pen. 

The sentry, on seeing the order 
signed by his C.O., stepped to the 
door and s^id: “Vorwarts!” in the 
same sharp tone the Nazi officer had 
used. Masters thanked him as the 
door slid open, as before. He went 
inside. 

He found himself in a room divided 
into cubicles, all of which opened on a 
central corridor. The cubicles had no 
iron bars across the doors. 

Masters set the basket down and 
walked slowly down the corridor to¬ 
ward a noise he knew only too well. 
He found Phil sound asleep on the 
bench that served as a bed. His famil¬ 
iar nasal tantara almost tore the flakey 
white plaster from the walls. 

“Phil,” he said softly, as he shook 
his companion. “Phil!” 

“Go away,” Warren muttered. “I’m 
having a swell dream. Boy, what a 
steak! An’ those French fries ... Go 
away, please. Come back after I’ve 
had dessert.” 

Masters stepped from the cubicle 
and took a sausage from the basket he 
had carried to the prison pen. He 
went back to Warren and moved it 
slowly back and forth under Warren’s 
nose. He laughed softly as Warren 
snapped at the sausage and woke up 
with a start. 

“That did it!” Masters grinned. 


“Boy, you snap at sausage like a cat¬ 
fish going after chicken insides.” 

“Gimme,” snorted Warren as he sat 
up. “What’s cooking? They find out 
who you were and put you in here 
with us?” 

“That reminds me,” muttered Mas¬ 
ters. “Where’s Dane?” 

“Down in the end cubicle,” Warren 
said, reaching for the basket Masters 
had set down before him. “Got a bad 
shock just a few minutes ago.” 

Masters felt a sudden chill, and an 
ache in his heart that he had never 
thought would be there for a man he 
knew to be a murderous criminal. But 
after all, the man was a human being 
who could suffer—and the American 
Eagle knew the cause of the shock 
that had come to Killer Dane! 

CHAPTER X 
Number One Rat 
jOHN MASTERS left 
Warren to eat, and 
walked down the corri¬ 
dor. He found Killer 
Dane sitting dejectedly 
on the bench, staring at 
the well-scribbled wall. 
When Dane looked up, 
Masters saw te#rs in his eyes, some¬ 
thing he had never expected to see in 
the eyes of the man who ranked well 
up at the top of the F.B.I.’s list of 
most wanted criminals. 

“What’s up, Dane?” he asked, stop¬ 
ping in front of the man. “Don’t go 
breaking on us now. We’ve got work 
to do.” 

“Look, Masters,” Dane said, point¬ 
ing to a spot on the wall. “They have 
murdered her! The filthy swine, 
they’ve killed Elsa!” 

“I know,” Masters breathed, as he 
stepped to the wall. 

There in a firm, round hand he saw 
the brief message. His lips moved 
slowly as he read: 

This morning they are taking me out to 
shoot me. I tried, but failed. Others must 
carry on and rid our Fatherland of the 
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fiends who have ruined her. In death I will 
pray for those who take up the task. 

ELSA. 

“She was a swell kid,” Dane said 
softly. “Only person in the world who 
ever had any faith in me. We dreamed 
once of making a new start. But 
they’ve smashed that.” 

Masters dropped to the bench and 
laid his hand on the Killer’s shoulder. 

“Dane,” he said earnestly, “they’ve 
smashed more than your dream. Lis¬ 
ten to me. They’re preparing to smash 
America. You’ve seen what they’ve 
done over here! Well, that’s one rea¬ 
son they’ve declared war on us—they 
want to give the States, your country, 
the same dose. Come on, snap out of 


“Give me the chance,” Dane 
growled, as he let the ice pick slip up 
his sleeve. “The killer devils will 
never get to America if I can help 
stop ’em.” 

Dane stopped. His eyes brightened. 
A slow grin spread across his hard 
face. 

“What are you grinning about?” 
Masters asked. 

“Huh!” muttered Dane. “Wouldn’t 
J. Edgar get a jolt if he knew I’d gone 
soft?” 

“You haven’t gone soft, Dane,” Mas¬ 
ters said steadily. “You’re an Ameri¬ 
can. Maybe you’ve made mistakes, but 
you’re not making one now. Help me 
pull this thing out of the fire and I’ll 
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it. You’re one of the ‘others’, whom 
Elsa meant—one of those who must 
carry on. She kept on until death 
stopped her. You must not let her 
sacrifice be in vain.” 

Dane turned toward the Eagle. His 
right arm jerked, and the wicked¬ 
looking ice pick came into view. 

“You still got that thing?” de¬ 
manded Masters. 

Dane nodded. “They never looked 
up my sleeve. Who killed her? You 
know?” 

“The big shot—Major Wundt,” 
Masters said. “Steady, Dane. Don’t go 
flying off half-cocked. You sit tight. 
Follow my lead. This is something 
bigger than personal revenge. We’re 
trying to stop the Nazis. We have got 
to save America—or at least do our 
part.” 


go to bat for you back there. Instead 
of you owing your country something, 
it will be in debt to you.” 

Dane shook his head. “I don’t care 
about that. Just give me the chance to 
stop them.” He shook his head as 
Warren entered the cubicle and mo¬ 
tioned toward the basket. “Not hun¬ 
gry, not now.” 

“They still think you’re Peters?” 
Warren asked, as he set down .the 
basket. 

“Yes,” Masters replied. “An’ I have 
to play the game all day. Some com¬ 
mittee is meeting here tonight, and I 
want in on it. Got to find out who they 
are and what their connection wAth 
this flying death is.” 

“Find out anything else?” Warren 
asked. 

“Enough to get a couple of ideas,” 
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Masters said softly. “I’ll work on them 
during the day. See if I can’t make 
them jell. ” 

“What do you want us to do?” de¬ 
manded Warren. 

“Sit tight,” Masters said. “I’ll try 
and get to you tonight. If I don’t, 
here’s something worth knowing. The 
doors around here can be opened by 
the word ‘Vorwarts’. Got to put a 
little oomph to it—not loud, but 
sharp.” 

“Like Aladdin,” Warren declared. 
“Can do.” 

“I’d better duck now,” Masters said, 
picking up the basket and moving to¬ 
ward the door. “If I’m not here by 
midnight, go into action on your own. 
Be seein’ you.” 

A LONG, but tense day, somehow, 
dragged by, and when darkness 
fell at last it was a dark, moonless 
night that settled over the valley be¬ 
tween the hills. John Masters had 
been assigned to a room in one of the 
buildings, and he sat there waiting 
for a summons to appear before the 
mysterious committee. By his side 
rested the briefcase, with its grim 
lists of refugees who were to be 
snatched from the friendly shores of 
Portugal and placed under the heads¬ 
man’s ax. There had been a more 
dangerous report, but Masters had 
carefully destroyed that, and had filed 
a new one in the already filled archives 
of his mind. 

It had been a day that had seemed 
interminable. Part of the time Mas¬ 
ters had spent lying under a tree, 
watching the activities around the se¬ 
cret base, while he mulled over the 
things he had seen in the busy shops 
run by the murderous Major Wundt. 

“I think I’m set for them,” he mut¬ 
tered to himself now. “Once I get by 
this committee and find out who and 
what they are, I’ll be ready to go to 
work on the major in earnest.” 

He got up as a small tractor ap¬ 
proached. Behind it, being snaked 
along on wide rubber tires were four 


trucks. The trucks interested him. 
For, suspended in a sort of spring 
cradle, each of the trucks carried one 
of those grim giant insectlike pro¬ 
jectiles—the instruments of death 
there seemed no combatting. His eyes 
narrowed as the tractor swung toward 
one of the low buildings he had seen 
that morning. 

Careful, so as to not appear to be 
following the tractor, Masters took a 
diagonal course, walking slowly, try¬ 
ing to time himself to be directly op¬ 
posite the big doors as the tractor 
pulled up. 

He tried to be casual, as he strolled 
by, and he turned his head. The driver 
had just called to the sentry, who 
stepped to a smaller door cut into the 
larger one. “Vorwarts!” came the now 
familiar signal. 

Masters appeared to be watching a 
vulture wheel through the sky, but he 
was really studying the door as it 
swung open. Then the truck disap¬ 
peared. The door closed. Masters 
nodded and went back to where he had 
been and lay down again. He had seen 
what was in those wide low buildings 
—what he had suspected, all the time, 
was there. 

“Everything fits,” he muttered. 
“Now I know they’ve got planes in 
there.” 

Masters was reviewing the events of 
the day, working in every little clue, 
making certain things dovetailed to 
the smallest degree. 

“Now if I can get to Warren and 
Dane,” he muttered, “we’ll be all set 
to go into action.” 

Just then the door opened and 
Major Wundt appeared. 

“Come, Peters,” he called pom¬ 
pously. “The committee has assem¬ 
bled. I hope it is a short meeting, for 
I must hurry to help them out in 
Libya. The British tanks are hurling 
ours back too fast for comfort.” 

“Are you not afraid to reveal your 
secret by striking there?” Masters 
asked, as they stepped out on the path. 

“I have struck before, but do they 
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know how?” The major laughed with 
utter confidence. “I could strike a 
hundred times,” he added boastfully, 
“and they would not be any wiser. Not 
even the great American Eagle can 
learn my secret.” 

“Is he trying?” Masters asked 
calmly. “I should think he would have 
enough to do at home now, with his 
country at war.” 

“It wouldn’t surprise me to find him 
here,” the major snarled. “That fool 
insists on sticking his nose into every¬ 
thing. And his country will want to 
try to investigate my secret, too. But 
this time he will fail. Victory will be 
ours.” 

“Victory must be ours,” agreed Mas¬ 
ters, putting an emphasis on the last 
word that the major misinterpreted. 

“Here we are, Peters,” said the 
major. “Just a minute—listen. What 
goes on in there? They sound like 
school-boys.” 

M ASTERS was a bit surprised by 
the sounds of jubilation com¬ 
ing from behind the door. There was 
shouting and loud clapping of hands. 

“Perhaps they are celebrating the 
coming victory,” Masters suggested, 
as the major opened the door. 

The cries and handclaps died away 
as Masters and his companion entered 
the room. Under the blue lights shin¬ 
ing down from a fixture in the ceiling 
he saw a long table made in the shape 
of a big Z. And around that table sat 
masked men, men who wore strips of 
purple velvet over their faces. That is, 
all except one wore masks. The man 
without the mask had the position of 
honor, raised just a bit above the rest. 
No strip of purple velvet could en¬ 
tirely conceal his features. It would 
have taken a full-length mask to cover 
the mousey mustache bristling above 
the sensuous lips, a mustache that so 
many smaller leaders were affecting 
in imitation of their Fuehrer —not too 
close an imitation, of course, since 
that was verboten. 

“Number One’s own emissary, I’m 


betting,” Masters breathed as he 
studied the cruel, calculating glow 
showing through the eyes, the eyes 
of one of his sworn enemies, a sworn 
enemy of his country, one of the 
human beasts he had promised to stop, 
long before the United States was ac¬ 
tually at war. Now he was more de¬ 
termined than ever to keep that vow. 

“Heil Hitler!” Major Wundt 
shouted, and threw the stiff-armed 
salute. 

“Heil Hitler!” Masters echoed lust¬ 
ily, but in his mind he cursed the man 
as he gave the salute to this underdog 
of the Berlin brute he hated. 

“Rittmeister von Kroeger,” Major 
Wundt said, stepping a pace in front 
of the Eagle, “I have the honor to pre¬ 
sent Herman Peters to the Committee. 
He arrived from Lisbon by plane this 
morning as we expected. But only 
through his own resourcefulness, 
after an attempt to betray him by our 
agent, Kapitan Augsman.” 

The American Eagle knew the man 
then, at least by reputation. Close in 
the Fuehrer’s councils, he was known 
often to be sent on personal missions 
for Hitler, and also known to be one 
of the Fuehrer’s most, brutal, cruel 
minions. 

“How is that?” von Kroeger de¬ 
manded huskily. “Goering himself 
recommended this Augsman.” 

Major Wundt, eager for the spot¬ 
light, repeated the story Masters had 
suddenly cooked up for his benefit. 
And while the Nazi strutted his stuff 
the Eagle had an opportunity to study 
the assembled men as they sat around 
the big table. , 

They were a strange, sinister group, 
every one of them Quislings. Two of 
them wore Spanish uniforms. Another 
pair close to the Fuehrer had on the 
sky-blue of the French army. One sit¬ 
ting close to them, judging from the 
cut of his clothes and the way he wore 
them, was also French. Near the 
Frenchman sat another man whose 
features denoted Danish blood. Half¬ 
way up one leg of the Z sat a tall 
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blond man who could be nothing else 
but a Scandinavian. And two others, 
to Masters’ disgust, looked so much 
like Britishers that he felt ill. The 
only compensation was that no Ameri¬ 
can, other than himself, was present. 

“What a nest of rats,” he muttered 
to himself, as Major Wundt finished 
telling of his fictional adventure. 

When the major concluded, von 
Kroeger threw back his head and 
laughed hysterically. Masters could 
see the major was just as puzzled over 
the exhibition as he was, perhaps a 
little more worried. 

“It is funny, is it not, gentlemen?” 
demanded the Rittmeister, as he got 
himself under control. “It seems that 
when the Americans lost their Eagle 
who was' so resourceful, that we 
gained one in Peters . . . Peters, re¬ 
mind me, you must have an iron cross 
for that. You will go far—I know you 
will.” 

“I will try, Excellenz,” Masters said 
humbly, and smiled. 

Von Kroeger wiped his eyes. “But 
you do not see the joke, Peters. That 
the Americans have lost their Eagle. 
For the American Eagle is dead.” 

“Dead I” gasped Major Wundt. 
“You are sure, Rittmeister?” 

“That is the funny thing,” one of 
Germany’s top rats said, as he shoved 
his handkerchief into his pocket. 
“And Herr Peters is responsible for 
the Eagle’s death.” 

T HE major turned on Masters, his 
eyes wide in admiration. 

“You did not tell me,” he said. 
“How did you—” 

“You recall the Sunderland flying 
boat which attacked you, do you not, 
Herr Peters?” von Kroeger said, lean¬ 
ing forward. 

“Of course, Excellenz,” Masters 
said, as if puzzled. “How could I for¬ 
get? But I did not speak of it. For 
some reason the Americans did not 
mention it, and I thought I would 
wait and report the happening to the 
Committee ” 


“You did well, my man,” commended 
von Kroeger. “I think they wished to 
keep it quiet. But, somehow, the stu¬ 
pid British let slip the fact that the 
American Eagle had been killed while 
attempting to force an American 
transport plane down. He was trapped 
by some of our planes. And although 
the Sunderland was not destroyed, 
both the Eagle and his friend Warren 
whom it is known is always with him 
on his various missions were killed. 
Their bodies are in London now, wait¬ 
ing to be shipped back to America.” 

“A wonderful story, Excellenz,” 
Masters declared, with a bright smile. 
“I am proud to have played a part in 
it.” 

“/a, it is wonderful,” von Kroeger 
repeated. “We just got word of it and 
were having a little celebration when 
you arrived. You have the list for 
which we are waiting?” 

“Ja, Excellenz” Masters said. 

He stepped forward, saluted stiffly, 
while he cursed to himself, and laid 
the briefcase on the desk. With im¬ 
patient hands, the Rittmeister tore the 
clasp open and pulled out the sheaf of 
papers. 

“Ah!” He grinned. “You have the 
list of important refugees in Lisbon— 
those we have not been able to learn 
about. Good! And here are the new 
naval vessels planned by the Ameri¬ 
cans. Was there not to be a longer re¬ 
port, the one on conditions over there, 
now that war has been declared—and 
the attack on Pearl Harbor—” 

"Ja, Excellenz” Masters said 
calmly. “I wrote it, memorized it, and 
then burned it. I have it here.” He 
tapped his forehead. 

“Excellent,” rasped the Rittmeister 
as he scanned the list he held. “I see 
you have marked the name of Herr 
Feltman. Do they know of his disap¬ 
pearance already?” 

“Ja, Excellenz” Masters replied. “I 
think they were suspicious that I 
might know something about it. I 
have an idea that is why the Clipper 
in which I crossed was attacked. And 
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it was luck that I was not dragged 
back to America!” 

CHAPTER XI 
Disheartening Report 

S MASTERS finished 
speaking to the Ritt- 
meister, he smiled to 
himself. He could see the 
others of the Committee 
were bursting to question 
him, but cringed like 
curs before the emissary 
of the maniac of Berlin. 

“Now what have you to report on 
conditions in America?” exclaimed 
von Kroeger. “Quickly. I have only 
an hour. The rest of you listen atten¬ 
tively.” 

“Heil Hitler,” they chorused like 
well-rehearsed school children. 

“Conditions are bad, Excellenz,” 
Masters said, keeping his eyes on the 
greedy face at the head of the table. 

“Ah, that is good!” Von Kroeger 
grinned. 

“Pardon, Excellenz, that is bad.” 

“Come, come, Peters—make up your 
mind. Which do you mean?” 

“I mean it is bad for us, for the 
Vaterland, Excellenz. Since war has 
been declared Americans have become 
united as it was never imagined they 
could be.” 

“But the strikes?” demanded von 
Kroeger, “holding up war prepara¬ 
tions?” 

“The strikes were already making 
the people of America conscious of 
the fact that they must work together, 
that they must give up thoughts of 
personal gain and form a united front; 
just as we have done. That was before 
they were in the war. Now the work¬ 
men themselves are banning strikes.” 

The Rittmeister shook his head. 
“Bah, they unite too late. With the 
aid of Major Wundt we will have the 
war won here in another six months. 
Then we will turn our attention to 
them. I will guarantee they will still 
be putting politics ahead of patriotism 



then, war or no war. They will wake 
up too late. It will be over almost be¬ 
fore they realize that we have struck. 
Just as the Japanese struck at their 
Pearl Harbor, without warning.” 

An orderly stepped into the room, 
handed an envelope to a lieutenant 
who in turn passed it on to a major. 
After passing through several pairs 
of hands the message was reverently 
placed before the man who personally 
represented the Fuehrer. 

Von Kroeger ripped the envelope 
open and dropped it on the floor. Half 
a dozen officers stooped quickly to 
gather it up. 

“Was ist?” von Kroeger screamed. 
He crumpled the message into a wad 
and threw it across the room. “There 
must be traitors in the party! Some¬ 
body is getting ambitious. Heads will 
fly for this.” 

“Was ist los, Excellenz?” Major 
Wundt asked timidly. “Is the report 
on the American Eagle wrong?” 

“Bah!” the Rittmeister snarled, 
leaping to his feet and pounding on 
the table. “If that swine was alive I 
would think he had a hand in this. 
Refugees are disappearing in Lisbon 
—that is what is wrong! Not only 
they, but members of our own Gestapo 
have vanished. There is a traitor in 
the organization!” 

“May I make a suggestion,” Masters 
spoke up. 

“What can you suggest?” snapped 
von Kroeger. 

“That perhaps Kapitan Augsman 
has given information. I can assure 
you, the way he left the plane last 
night was strange.” 

“But he could not be alone in this!” 
yelped the Rittmeister. “There must 
be others.” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Everybody remained rigid, fearful of 
the wrath of the man who had crushed 
Europe under his heel. 

“Have I your permission to go on 
with my report, Excellenz?” Masters 
asked, when he caught the fishy eyes 
of the Fuehrer’s emissary on his. 
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“No!” von Kroeger roared. “I do not 
wish to hear it! I like it better when 
Goebbels reports. See him. Let him 
pass it on.” 

“But I speak the truth, Excellenz.” 
“I do not wish to hear the truth. No 
one believes me! Why should I be¬ 
lieve anyone else. Answer me, why?” 

“I do not know,” Masters said 
quietly. 

V ON KROEGER stalked around 
the room, glaring at any unfortu¬ 
nate who crossed his path. Once he 
stopped and stared at the rug for a 
moment and Masters wondered 
whether he was about to witness one 
of the famous rug chewing demonstra¬ 
tions for which the Fuehrer was 
noted, and which this Rittmeister per¬ 
haps imitated. 

“Wundt!” the Nazi chief suddenly 
barked. 

“Ja, Excellenz” the major said hum¬ 
bly. 

“Why are you not preparing to 
strike at the British in Libya? Do you 
not realize your countrymen are dying 
down there, being slaughtered by 
these ruthless British swine? Do you 
not realize that at any time the British 
may be reinforced by Americans?” 

“But, Excellenz, I am ready. I 
merely wished to mention something 
I am sure Herr Peters was about to 
report. It is about Feltman.” 

“That pig! What about him? Come, 
Herr Peters, speak up.” 

“He contacted Washington before 
he came into our hands,” Masters said 
quickly. “He has a new improvement, 
something which will make Major 
Wundt’s work more effective. It is a 
secret he has been keeping. Perhaps 
he told someone who took it to Wash¬ 
ington before our men captured him.” 

“Wundt, Ableson, Hertz!” roared 
von Kroeger. 

“Ja, Excellenz — ja, Excellenz,” the 
men half whimpered. 

“Bring in this dog Feltman. If you 
cannot make him talk perhaps I can. 
Schnell!” 


The men fell over each other get¬ 
ting to a door at the far side of the 
room. A moment later they were drag¬ 
ging a disheveled figure up to the 
Rittmeister. 

“Feltman!” von Kroeger screamed. 
“You have been keeping a secret from 
us. What is it you were trying to tell 
Washington before the Gestapo 
dragged you out of Lisbon?” 

“I tried to contact the officials over 
there,” Feltman said fearlessly. “But 
I had no success. There were too many 
little office holders for me to reach 
someone in authority.” 

“You lie!” von Kroeger’s voice was 
like the hiss of a snake. 

"No, I tell the truth. I simply 
wished to give them the secret you 
and your kind stole from me. Kill me, 
if you wish, but that was my invention. 
I felt that if they knew, this terrible 
thing I designed could not be loosed 
on the world. You would not dare use 
it if you knew they could return in 
kind.” 

“You filthy pig, you would betray 
your Fatherland!” 

“No, I simply did not wish to be¬ 
tray humanity, Rittmeister. This war 
the Fuehrer has created through his 
lust and greed is bloody enough as it 
is.” 

“You dare speak so!” von Kroeger’s 
voice rose in a crescendo of hate. “I 
should kill you! But Major Wundt in¬ 
sists he might need you.” 

Herr Feltman drew himself erect. 
"Do what you will, Rittmeister von 
Kroeger. But never will I assist the 
major. I will die first.” 

The words of the brave German 
threw the Fuehrer’s envoy into a 
frenzy. His eyes popped as if starting 
from his head. His mustache, so re¬ 
mindful of that of his leader, quivered 
like a rat’s at a hole. He raised his 
trembling fist and was about to strike 
the man before him when the frantic 
cry of fire came pouring out of the 
night. Von Kroeger’s fist dropped 
limply to his side. The blood drained 
from his face. 
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“Fire!” he wheezed. “Fire! It will 
get to the explosives. We will be 
killed!” 

The men began to mill around the 
room, but stopped dead in their tracks 
as the door flew open and a weird 
black-masked figure stood there with a 
machine-gun resting in the crook of 
his arm. 

“The Commandos!” the figure 
roared. “We’re dropping all around 
you by parachute.” 

“Ach, Himmel, heli helf, we are be¬ 
trayed!” came the cry from all sides. 

“Come on, march put of here,” or¬ 
dered the stranger. “We’re looking 
for Major Wundt.” 

T THAT moment a pistol shot 
crashed into the quiet of the 
room. The blue light in the ceiling 
crashed, leaving the room in Stygian 
darkness. 

“Don’t shoot, Dane, don’t shoot!” 
Masters cried above the uproar of 
shouts, and the commotion of thrash¬ 
ing arms and legs. “I want Hen Felt- 

“Make it snappy!” Dane’s voice 
came from the shadows. “My fingers 
are itchy.” 

“Hen Feltman —Hen Feltman!” 
Masters cried. 

Once his groping fingers met a stiff 
little mustache. Any other time they 
would have closed around the throat 
of the owner. But at the moment there 
were more important things at stake. 
Even with this one brutal Nazi leader 
disposed of, the thing would not be 
ended—not while Hitler still lived. 
There would be others to step into his 
shoes, one of whom might be Major 
Wundt who, knowing the secret of 
the world’s greatest instrument of de¬ 
struction, could go on to still greater 
heights, because he could bend the 
others to his foul will. 

Masters contented himself with 
smashing his fist into the face. 

“Herr Feltman!” he cried again. “I 
am a friend. I am the American Eagle. 
I have come to save you.” 


Somebody caught the word Eagle 
and soon shouts of frenzied dismay 
came from all quarters. 

“Here—here, I am, sir!” a steady 
voice rose above the uproar. 

“Hen Feltman,” Masters ordered, 
“grab hold of my arm. Follow me 
closely.” 

“/a, I am doing it. Quick, I think 
some of them are escaping by the back 
entrance.” 

“We’ll fix them,” Masters promised 
grimly, as he fought his way to the 
door. “These yellow rats—so much 
like some other yellow rats let loose in 
the world—are scared stiff now that 
their own hides might get scorched.” 

He half dragged Hen Feltman to 
the door. 

“Where to, Dane? Nice fire you’ve 
got going.” 

“Beaut, isn’t it? Down to the field. 
Warren’s got the two planes covered. 
Rest are busy fighting the fire. Must 
be pretty close to the explosives from 
the way they act. Come on.” 

By the time they reached the clear¬ 
ing, both the big hangars were a mass 
of roaring flame. And in the red glare 
Masters caught a glimpse of a giant 
Focke-Wulf four-engined job lifting 
swiftly into the night. 

“Who was in that crate, Phil?” he 
shouted above the crackling flame. 

“Looked like this guy Wundt,” 
Warren yelled. “Tried to stop him. 
But they had the machines placed too 
far apart. Quick, get in this one! 
They’re too busy with the fire to no¬ 
tice us.” 

Between them Masters and Warren 
helped Hen Feltman into the spa¬ 
cious fuselage. And when he had 
closed the hatch the American Eagle 
turned quickly to Warren. 

“You help Herr Feltman,” he or¬ 
dered. “I’ll take this thing off.” 

“Okay,” Phil answered. “Say, 
wasn’t Dane with you?” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Masters. “He 
was, but he said he’d hurry on ahead. 
Haven’t you seen him?” 

Warren shook his head. “Last thing 
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he said was for us to go on if he didn’t 
show up. Said he’d make out all right.” 

Masters frowned. “Hate to shove off 
without him, but this job’s more im¬ 
portant than the life of one man.” 

“He’d want you to,” Warren said. 
“He made sure that I understood that.” 

Masters hesitated, then turned to 
Herr Feltman. 

“We must destroy this place,” he 
told the German scientist. “Come, get 
in. Perhaps we can locate Dane later.” 

“Ja.” The German grinned. “It will 
be a pleasure to see this place go. My 
precious plans will be destroyed also. 
It will take Major Wundt years to 
draw new ones, even if he can remem¬ 
ber them—which I doubt.” 

Warren shook his head. “This is 
still all Greek to me. How do these 
tin buzzards that are kicking up all 
the new trouble work, anyway?” 

“You help him, and you’ll find out,” 
Masters announced, as he ran up to 
the control compartment. 

His eyes swiftly scanned the instru¬ 
ment panel. The motors were slowly 
ticking over, everything was set. But 
not for the flight Wundt had planned 
for this plane. 

Gunning the four big engines, Mas¬ 
ters began to jockey the Focke-Wulf 
across the clearing. When he was 
headed into the wind he kicked all 
four engines on to full power. The 
ship trembled, then began to bounce 
across the field until the giant tires 
left the turf. 

“We’re off,” he told himself with 
satisfaction. “Sooner than I expected. 
Like to know how Dane and Warren 
got away with their little racket. The 
Killer sure looked funny with that 
sock pulled down over his head. Did 
the trick though.” 

He had the big winged ship in a 
climbing turn, lifting it higher and 
higher. Somebody down there had 
raised the alarm and a few Bofors 
guns were spitting nasty chunks of 
flak at them. But each time the gun¬ 
ners got the range Masters had the 
ship somewhere else. 


Slowly he disappeared in the dark¬ 
ness. Then as the altimeter needle 
began to bounce around the ten thou¬ 
sand mark, he leveled off. 

“You all set, back there?” he asked 
over the intercom. 

“He says he’s ready any time you 
are,” Phil answered. “Hurry up. I 
want to see this thing work. Never 
saw so many gadgets in a plane in my 
life.” 

“You’ll see something,” Masters 
promised grimly. “Tell Herr Feltman 
I want about five thousand feet more. 
We’ll let the big one go first. And I’m 
warning you—hang on. We’re gonna 
bounce.” 

“Like the other day?” Warren 
shouted back. 

“Not sure,” Masters answered 
soberly. “Better put a chute on Herr 
Feltman—one on yourself, too.” 

“Okay,” Warren cried. “Herr Felt¬ 
man says make it ten more. Give her 
lots of altitude.” 

“Haven’t got the time,” Masters re¬ 
torted. “I want to catch up with 
Wundt’s crate.” 



CHAPTER XII 
Winged Retribution 

hT WAS a while before 
S there was any sound ex- 
| cept the roar of the pull- 
5 ing motors. Then the 
. American Eagle changed 
course and headed back 
toward the fire. 

“Any time now,” Mas¬ 
ters called. “Tell Herr Feltman I 
think the explosives are stored in that 
long building to the north of the 
shops.” 

A moment later Masters saw one of 
the winged projectiles drop away 
from its cradle under the port wing of 
the ship he was piloting. 

It dropped straight for a moment, 
then went into a glide. 

“Ask him if it’s all right if I keep 
flying away from this thing,” Masters 
shouted to Warren. “Hey, Phil, are 
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you listening? Or have you found 
another icebox?” 

“I’m listening,” Phil answered, after 
a second. “Say, this is like watching a 
movie, isn’t it? How’s he doing it? 
The picture of that building is flick¬ 
ering on a little screen up here. Every 
time it seems to slide off, this guy 
Feltman turns a couple of knobs and 
it centers again!” 

“That’s a micro televisor,” Masters 
said into the inter-com. “What you 
see is an image picked up by that lens 
in the nose of the aerial torpedo. In¬ 
side the bomb is a tiny transmitter 
which sends the picture of the target 
back to the receiver in the plane. All 
the operator has to do is keep the tar¬ 
get on the cross lines. When he does 
that another transmitter in this plane 
actuates a mechanism in the bomb, 
keeping it on the course.” 

“Well, I’ll be a gander’s cousin!” 
Warren exclaimed. “Then that’s how 
they blew up the Panther the other 
day! Say, wait a minute. We didn’t 
see any plane when the Panther got it. 
What in—” 

“But there was one,” Masters said. 
“Wundt must have been sitting up 
there around thirty-five or forty thou¬ 
sand, too high for us to see him. This 
crate is equipped with superchargers, 
and the fuselage sealed like our 
stratoliners back home . .. Hey, watch 
it! Feltman is giving her the juice. 
Hang on, here we go!” 

Masters dropped the flap mike and 
clung to the wheel. He had caught 
that final spurt of vapor from the tail 
of the winged bomb. It streaked 
through the flame and disappeared 
from sight. 

Breathlessly he waited for the holo¬ 
caust. 

And he was not disappointed. Al¬ 
though for the next few moments he 
was too busy fighting the swirling 
eddies of air to appreciate the cata¬ 
clysm taking place far below him. The 
big Focke-Wulf danced and tried to 
spin as the hot air from the terrific 
explosion gripped the wings, trying 


its best to wrest the controls from his 
hands. 

Then the air settled back to its nor¬ 
mal channels. Masters glanced below 
him, but saw only a well of darkness. 
The sudden impact of the explosion 
had extinguished the flames as if they 
had only been a pair of candles on a 
farmhouse mantel. 

“What did you think of that, Phil?” 
he called into the inter-com when he 
had the big plane back on the course 
he had selected. 

“I’m still dizzy,” Warren chuckled. 
“But you ought to see Herr Feltman. 
He’s dancing a jig back here. Boy, is 
he tickled! Hey, John?” 

“Yes?” 

“That final spurt. Just like the 
other day. Remember when that thing 
tore into the Panther? What was 
that? Suppose you’ve got that doped 
out, too, though I guess I’ll never 
know how you went about figuring out 
that deadly dragon-fly.” 

“Sure,” the Eagle said, laughing. 
“It works on the rocket principle. 
Motive power might be any of a cou¬ 
ple of combinations. The one the ex¬ 
perimenters like best is liquid oxygen 
and gasoline. The two are kept in 
separate tanks. When a lever on the 
panel back there is thrown, an electric 
impulse opens a valve on the bomb and 
the two fuels are mixed in a combus¬ 
tion chamber, generating a hot com¬ 
pressed gas which leaves the exhaust 
port at a velocity of around eight 
thousand feet a second, which acceler¬ 
ates the rocket.” 

“But why the extra speed?” de¬ 
manded the puzzled Warren. 

“You Come up front,” Masters or¬ 
dered. “Nothing to do for the next 
hour or so, I’ll explain it to you. Tell 
Herr Feltman to come along. We’ll 
hold a little celebration.” 

P HIL WARREN came hustling 
into the control cabin and sat 
down. 

“Feltman is too busy fussing over 
those gadgets and talking to them as 
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if they were alive to come in at pres¬ 
ent,” he informed. “Now what were 
you going to say about that extra 
speed?” 

“You understand the rest of what I 
told you?” asked Masters. 

“No,” admitted Warren. “This tele¬ 
vision stuff’s too deep for me. But I’m 
curious.” 

“Don’t you see?” Masters went on. 
“Heir Feltman has all the angles fig¬ 
ured out. Gliding slows up the natural 
speed of the bomb. So Feltman 
thought up this rocket business. When 
he guides the bomb close enough to 
the target to make certain of a hit, he 
gives her the juice and in it goes be¬ 
fore the defenders can make a move. 
The extra speed adds to the impact.” 

W ARREN shook his head. “I can 
see the reason for a lot of this. 
But how it’s done is beyond me. But 
I’m not too dumb to realize the impor¬ 
tance of a weapon like this. They’d 
have cleaned up here, and pretty soon 
been on their way to America with the 
devilish things if it hadn’t been for 
you. How did you dope all this out?” 

“Putting two and two together,” 
Masters said, as he watched the dawn 
creep out of the east. “Once I knew 
about these winged things, naturally I 
figured they must be controlled from 
some point.” 

“Naturally.” Warren grinned. 
Masters ignored the crack and went 
on with his explanation. 

“I got a peek in the shops and saw 
these things on the assembly line,” he 
said, and every one of them had a 
glass lens in the nose. Then I spotted 
some very fine wires along the back, 
which I took to be directional anten¬ 
nae. When I saw them making wire¬ 
less outfits, some of normal size and 
others very small I was certain I had 
the answer. Now let me ask you one.” 

“Me?” Warren looked up in sur¬ 
prise. “What could I tell you?” 

“How you and Dane happened to 
appear on the scene when you did? 
How’d you get out?” 


Warren shook his head. “That, 
John, will always be more of a mys¬ 
tery than this contraption you have 
just tried to explain. Frankly, I don’t 
know. One minute Dane was just fool¬ 
ing around with the latch, then the 
next thing I knew he had the door 
open and had the sentry by the throat. 
Said he’d opened tougher locks than 
that back in the days when he was a 
yegg.” 

“And?” Masters prodded. “Then 
what? You know it isn’t often I find 
myself asking you questions after one 
of these episodes. I’m rather enjoying 
this, however.” 

“Well, we mooched around and first 
thing I knew Dane had a couple of 
light machine-guns,” Warren went on. 
“We got a fire started to divert atten¬ 
tion, and then we split. I went down 
to the field to make sure we had a 
plane, and he said he was going to try 
this ‘Vorwarts!’ gag.” 

“You should have seen him when 
that door to the committee room flew 
open,” Masters said, grinning broadly. 
“Had a black sock pulled over his face 
with eye-holes cut in it. When he 
yelped that he was a Commando 
they’d like to have had a fit. Hitler’s 
private and very special emissary, 
Rittmeister von Kroeger, almost 
died.” 

“Von Kroeger!” cried Warren. 
“You mean you let that rat get away?” 

“My concern was Herr Feltman. 
With him on the right side we’ve got 
Hitler as good as licked. Like to know 
where Dane is.” 

“Look!” Warren grasped Masters’ 
arm. 

“I see it,” Masters said quietly. 
“Been watching that plane ever since 
it got light. We’re climbing above 
him.” 

“Why’s he heading out across the 
Mediterranean?” 

“Heading for Libya,” Masters said. 
“Suppose he figures on getting in one 
last crack and then ducking. That’s 
why we’ve got to get above him.” 

They watched the other Focke- 
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Wulf while they climbed. When 
they reached 20,000, Masters opened 
the oxygen jets, and turned the heat 
higher. 

“Can’t understand why he’s not go¬ 
ing to the ceiling,” Masters said after 
awhile. “Almost as sloppy a pilot as 
Augsman. Look at that ship wobble.” 

The ship held a southerly course 
while they climbed above it. When 
they hit the twenty-five-thousand-foot 
level. Masters turned the controls over 
to Warren. 

“You hold this position,” the Eagle 
ordered. “I want to speak to Herr 
Feltman.” 

EAVING Warren, Masters hur¬ 
ried back to the now completely 
happy German. He pointed to the 
plane below. 

“That is Wundt, Herr Feltman,” he 
said grimly. “Do you think we could 
hit him?” 

“Ja — ja!” cried the German scien¬ 
tist. “We will blow him out of the 
air. Then only we will know the se¬ 
cret. Victory will be ours—victory for 
America, for Britain, for Russia, for 
all the foes of the real Germany.” 

He led Masters to the control panel. 

“You shall do it yourself,” he said. 
"I have had my revenge. Pull that 
switch. Good! Now watch!” 

Masters saw the winged rocket 
leave its cradle and fall. 

“Quick, turn that dial, just a little!” 
cried the German. “There, now you 
have it. You must turn it right or left 
to keep the plane on the cross lines of 
the scanner. That is it—now steady.” 

Fascinated, Masters touched the 
dial. On the pale blue surface of the 
cathode tube he held the image of the 
plane below them. He knew that as 
long as he kept it centered on the 
cross lines the projectile was headed 
straight for its target. 

Like a man hypnotized he watched 
the picture of the Focke-Wulf grow 
and grow until it filled the surface of 
the flickering screen. 

Suddenly he went pale. 


“Look, Herr Feltman, look! How do 
you shut it off?” Quick!” 

“Vos ist los?” exclaimed the star¬ 
tled German. 

“It’s not Wundt at all!” shouted 
Masters. “It’s Killer Dane!” 

The face grew larger on the screen 
as Masters sought blindly for a switch. 

“It is too late, mein ireund,” the 
German scientist sighed over his 
shoulder. “No matter what we did 
now it would strike.” 

“But it’s Dane!” Masters’ voice was 
sobbing. “Look! He’s saluting us. He 
knows he’s finished.” 

For a split second the face of Killer 
Dane smiled from the screen. Masters 
saw the man who once had sworn to 
kill him lift a hand in salute, a hand 
that held a bloodstained ice pick. 
Then the picture blurred. Blue lights 
danced as the ship rocked. 

The German reached over Masters’ 
shoulder and threw the switch as the 
plane came back on an even keel. The 
Eagle wiped his- sleeve across his 
sweating face, got up and stumbled to¬ 
ward the control cabin. 

“Sure gave Wundt a dose of his own 
medicine, didn’t we?” Warren ex¬ 
claimed jubilantly as Masters slumped 
down beside him. “Say, what’s wrong? 
You look as if you’ve seen a ghost.” 

“Killer Dane was in that crate,” 
Masters said quietly, as he motioned 
for Warren to turn toward Gibraltar. 
“He grinned at us and threw a salute 
with that pet ice pick of his. Don’t 
you see, he crawled on board to get 
Wundt? The man who killed his wife? 
Knew we’d follow and shoot the plane 
down, whether he knew anything 
about us having one of the secret 
weapon death bombs or not!” 

“Went out the right way,” mur¬ 
mured Warren soberly. “Things sure 
work out funny, don’t they? Not so 
many years ago you were cussing be¬ 
cause he slipped out of the hot seat. 
Now you act like you’ve lost a friend 
because he’s gone.” 

Masters nodded. “Killer Dane was 
supposed to owe a debt to society. 
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Phil. But this morning he paid that 
debt a thousand times over. He fought 
for America, Phil, and died for 
America, just as much as if he had 
gone down at sea or fallen in a land 
battle, fighting our enemies.” 

“He’d be happier this way,” Warren 
said, as he leveled off. “He wor¬ 
shipped that woman of his. Didn’t 
want to go on living without her.” 


Masters straightened. 

“We’ve taken credit for a lot of 
these shows, Phil,” he said seriously, 
soberly. “Let’s give credit for this 
one to Killer Dane of the U. S. A.” 

“Right,” Warren said grimly. 

The American Eagle dipped his 
wings in a final salute to the man who 
had died to help save the country that 
once had wanted to kill him. 
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They Had to Flee 
Paris 


By JOE ARCHIBALD 


Armed With Meatless Sausages and Bad Intentions, Muley and 
Ambrose Make Krauts of Themselves—While the Guardhouse Waits! 


M E AND Ambrose Hooley got 
to Paree in August, 1918, 
because we did a very heroic 
and unselfish piece of work for the 
Allies over Pagny. So the brass hats 
gave us ten days—and not in the 
klink, for a change—and now we are 
standing at the foot of the Eifel 


Tower wondering how we can squan¬ 
der a hundred francs. 

“Take a gander at the ones goin’ by, 
Muley,” Ambrose says. “No wonder 
they call this the Eyeful Tower. There 
is plenty of them here. Let’s follow 
them.” 

“Look,” I says. “Those summer furs 
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they are wearin’ don’t come off cats 
and the rocks dangling from their ears 
ain’t glass. With them four earrings 
you could purchase two new Spads. 
We have a hundred francs and those 
two cupcakes use more than that every 
day just to touch up their pans. Come 
on, as I promised Bugeye Boomer I’d 
git him some of them postcards.” 

A mbrose hooley is a short, 

squat little squirt more pugna¬ 
cious than a tormented billy goat and 
he rues the day that does not bring 
him at least one fight to the finish. It 
is rumored about the sector where we 
have our Ninety-third Squadron that 
I, Muley Spink, am going to get a 
crow de gare for sharing a Nissen 
with Ambrose. 

We walk around the best part of 
Paree and have a snort or two and 
that night we go to the Folies Bergere 
and meet the third number from the 
left after the show. She gets a friend. 
We all go to a swell cafe. In the A.M. 
when we wake up Ambrose and me 
have seven francs. 

“And nine more days to go,” Am¬ 
brose groans. “Why didn’t I bring 
them soap wrappers, Muley? I wonder 
where we could find a blank check—or 
somethin’? Them dames must of et 
some blotters before they met us. 
Well, we might as well start back for 
Commercy.” 

We go for a walk. I look in through 
a door and grasp Ambrose by the arm. 

“Look—here is fun,” I says. “Only 
twenty centimes or so. Puppet show, 
Ambrose.” 

“Huh?” the little tomato sniffs. 
“After seein* the Folies Bergere, you 
want I should pay to see Frog pooches 
git blue ribbons. I hate dog shows, 
Muley.” 

“Puppets I says. They are dummies 
who act when you pull some strings. 
Some of the puppet shows in Paree 
ought to be reeskay, shouldn’t they, 
Ambrose?” 

“I’ve always tried everythin’ once,” 
the crackpot says. “Even that buck¬ 


shot in ink they call caviar. Let’s go.” 

It was not a bad show. It is about 
a Frog traveling salesman and a 
peasant’s daughter. The drummer 
takes the innocent femme out for a 
ride in the country in a new auto and 
when the jalopy comes back, the 
femme is driving same. There is a 
curtain for a while, meaning time has 
elapsed, and then you see the traveling 
salesman walking back and he says 
something in French me and Ambrose 
wished we understood as everybody 
laughed and some dolls blushed. 

“That is somethin’, Muley,” Am¬ 
brose says. “The guy who pulls them 
strings has to be busier than a briga¬ 
dier tryin’ not to get too close to the 
guerre. What will we do next. Oh, 
look, Muley! In that cellar. A guy is 
beatin’ up a dame. Come on, because 
we ain’t goin’ to stand for—” 

“Ambrose, come back here,” I yelp. 
“That is an Apache dance, is all. 
A-a-a-a-mbro-o-ose!” 

“Don’t be silly. There is no Indians 
in Paree,” he yells back. Knowing 
what will happen I try to find a gen¬ 
darme, and can’t, so I go to a bistro 
across the street and sit there shaking 
and asking for absinthe by mistake. 
There is an awful racket going on 
across the narrow street, and whistles 
start blowing;. I see gendarmes now 
and about eight A.E.F. cops. I get out 
of there quick, going to the Paree rail¬ 
road terminal. “To heck with him,” I 
says. “It had to happen sooner or later.” 

There is no train heading for Com¬ 
mercy inside of two hours. I sit and 
wait, and ten minutes before the rat¬ 
tler pulls out a rough looking citizen 
comes up to me and says he has a good 
mind to slug me one. He is a short 
character with a beret on and baggy 
pants and high-heeled shoes. He has a 
thin, black mustache over his upper 
lip. 

“How dare you?” I snaps. "I am a 
U. S. officer. You lay a hand on me 
and you will regret it, my man. Go 
away.” 

“Stop actin’, Muley.” 
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“Huh?” I gulp, then look closer. 
Yes, it is Ambrose Hooley. “Why, 
you fathead,” I holler. “What—” 

“You should have stuck with me, 
Muley. You would have learned 
things. Don’t ever interfere in a fight 
between husband and wife. They both 
pulled a knife on me, cut my uniform 
right down the back and then every¬ 
body in the dive starts kickin’ or 
punchin’. I crawled out from under 
and got into a little room where there 
was these clothes and some make-up. 
Let’s git out of Paree, Muley.” 

We do, in just five minutes. Am¬ 
brose sighs and leans back in his seat 
and shoves his hands in his pockets. 
He pulls one of his bruised punch 
throwers out and it has a letter in it. 
He takes a gander at it. 

“Huh, Muley,” he says. “This is 
from the Keith-Orpheum Circuit in 
New York. It is addressed to Pierre 
and Pierre, Apache Dancers Extr- 
extrordinair. Look, steamship tickets 
to New York, Muley. We will go back 
on the next train and cash them in. 
Then we will have eight more days in 
Paree. What luck, Muley?” 

“I bet you would, too, you criminal,” 
I says flatly. “You will seal that up 
and send the letter right back to the 
address.” 

“That is what I thought you would 
say,” Ambrose snorts. “No wonder 
you got awarded a Sunday school pin. 
Awright, I’ll be a sucker.” 

•fCWERYTHING happens to me and 
-SEd Ambrose. If a steamship made 
one million voyages without a mishap 
we would ship aboard it on the next 
trip when it hit an iceberg. The train 
we are on is rumbling through a Frog 
town named Dormans when it leaves 
the rails. The boxcar me and Ambrose 
are in turns over more times than an 
insomnia victim on a hot night and 
when it spills us out, we are so close 
to the River Marne we get mouthfuls 
of it. 

It is a long time before everybody 
gets their brains working again. 


Some meat wagons arrive and re¬ 
move the casualties but nobody 
bothers with us until the place is 
about policed up, and then not until 
they step on us by accident. 

“Was you two on the train?” a guy 
says. 

“Of course not,” I snaps, my dome 
getting as clear as it ever could. “We 
got these scratches tryin’ to steal some 
codfish away from a cat. Hit him Am¬ 
brose.” 

“Right at the minute, Muley, I 
could not lift a truffle.” 

“Your names?” 

“Pierre,” Ambrose tosses out. 
“Pierre Pierre and here is my card. I 
dance with Apashies!” 

“I am John Doe,” I reply with dis¬ 
gust. “How far is the town from here 
where we can phone?” 

“Just a quarter of a mile back.” 

“Come on, Ambrose,” I says. “What 
have you got there ?” 

“A miracle,” the little tomato says. 
“There was mail on this train on its 
way to Commercy. Look at the pack¬ 
age I found. It is addressed to me. It 
is from Uncle Willie.” 

“Oh,” I moan. “Only that could hap¬ 
pen between book covers. Let me see.” 

Ambrose is right. I almost faint as 
there is Uncle Willie’s handwriting 
and no mistake. It is like the pen¬ 
manship you see in the third grade 
only not quite so good. 

“We will open it when we git to 
town, Muley,” Ambrose says. “I won¬ 
der what he’s thought up now?” 

“Just as if not enough had happened 
to us,” I snarl at Ambrose. “I wish I 
was at the Ninety-third.” 

“Have an aspirin,” Ambrose says. 

We are on the edge of the Frog 
tank town when we hear a guy yelling 
for help and we see a French peasant 
up a tree and there is five dogs under 
the tree all of them are trying to climb 
up and get the citizen. 

“Drive ze chiens away, s’il voo 
plays,” he yelps. “Look out, because 
they are mad ones.” 

Me and Ambrose throw rocks at the 
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pooches and when they retreat, the 
Frog comes down. He says it is an 
awful thing, the packs of dogs that go 
around France looking for mess as 
they are nuts from not being fed. 

“Say le guerre,” the Frog says and 
limps home. We see the seat of his 
empennage is out. 

“There are lots of angles to a 
guerre, Muley,” Ambrose says. “Who 
would ever think of that one?” 

■Wtt7E GO into town and it is full of 
ww Limeys, Frogs and trucks and 
other articles of war. We go into a 
buvette that is very crowded. There is 
two nurses in it and they are with two 
flyers from a British outfit and one of 
the squabs gives me the eye as I go by. 

“Yank, aren’t you?” the doll says. 
“We’re Yankees, too. Sit down as 
these two beef-eaters aren’t much-com- 
pany. Look at the long faces on them.” 

“Sorrow,” one says and sighs and 
sips at more brandy. “This chap and 
myself are not in the pink. We would 
tell you why but it is a secret, old 
girl.” 

“Old girl,” he said, the nice look¬ 
ing number comes back to her pal. “I 
am only twenty-one.” Then she looks 
at Ambrose and asks me where I got 
the freak. 

“Him?” I ask. “Ha, ha! He is an 
artist from the Momart. Sh-h-h-h, he 
is a spy.” 

“Huh?” Ambrose says. “You want 
me to git shot?” 

“That is an idea,” I counter. 

“I will get me a uniform some¬ 
where,” Ambrose says. 

He sits between the sad looking 
Limeys who have become almost 
blotto. Ten minutes later, the British 
pilots are starting to snore. 

“Let’s help them out of here, 
Muley,” Ambrose grins. “Wait, girls, 
we will be back.” 

“Live upstairs^old chap—rather— 
what?” a Limey mumbles. “Just a bit 
of a nap before we start for Ville en— 
thanks awfully.” 

We get the Limeys upstairs. 


“The aspirin in the brandy did it, 
Muley,” Ambrose grins. “They will 
wake up tomorrer sometime. Ha!” 

“Wha-a-a-t!” I yelp. “They might 
die. Oh, you dirty—” 

“Stop getting jumpy,” Ambrose 
says. “I only want to borrow this little 
guy’s uniform for an hour or two. 
They are nice lookin’ nurses, Muley.” 

“What is the use?” 

We go downstairs again and join 
the dames and spend all we have left. 
One comes from Brooklyn and the 
other from Detroit. They leave us 
after promising us they will meet us 
in Paree after the war is over. We go 
back upstairs. 

“These guys are certainly out cold,” 
Ambrose says. “Well, there is two 
beds here, Muley. We might as well 
sleep here. Boys, I am trays fatigay. 
Let’s see what is in this package from 
Uncle Willie.” 

I start to take off my boots. Am¬ 
brose unwraps his mail and brings 
forth a chain of sausages. 

“I suppose that is somethin’ new,” I 
says, my eyes bugging out. “They was 
invented years ago. And how did they 
keep without ice?” 

“That is the marvel of it, maybe,” 
Ambrose says. “I will read the letter.” 
And he does. His uncle, Willie 
Hooley, says he incorporated with a 
very smart citizen who can make meat 
out of anything but meat. It is a 
synthetic sausage link he has sent to 
Ambrose and he claims it will taste 
like the real McCoy when it is cooked, 
just as if it really came off a pig. 

“The pal of Uncle Willie’s is a vege¬ 
tarian,” he says. “He makes hamburgs, 
steaks and chops out of vegetables and 
bread and herbs. There is a fortune in 
it. They have a closet full of the 
products now. Uncle Willie says for 
me to contact people who will be in¬ 
terested, like Kraut scientists, when 
the war is over as even dogs and cats 
and horses will be at a premium after 
we get through fightin’.” 

Rapidly I am losing the last of my 
patience. _ 
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“I have heard enough,” I says. 
“Throw the stuff away as it might be 
full of foot and mouth disease. Why 
don’t they put Uncle Willie away?” 

“I don’t know, Muley,” Ambrose 
says and wraps up the trick sausages. 
“But I will cook one when I get a 
chance and see what happens.” 

I yawn and pull off the other boot. 
Just then we hear feet clumping up 
the stairs and Ambrose snaps out the 
light. Somebody bangs on the door. 

“I say, in there! Are you in there, 
Leftenant Dumphy? I say, Rowbot¬ 
tom;” 

“Rather,” Ambrose says. “Go away, 
won’t you? It’s beastly late—” 

We hear a guy swear and then push 
the door open. 

“Look here, men,” a rough voice 
says. “It is time to go to Ville en 
Tardenois. I say, you answer me, 
what ?” 

“What’s over there?” Ambrose says, 
and I bang him in the shins. 

The visitors both swear and one 
snaps on a briquet and holds it high. 
We almost faint when we see two big 
Limey red tabs. They almost faint, 
too. 

“Strike me pink, Colonel. These 
persons are not Leftenants Dumphy 
and—there’s our chaps on the bed. I 
say, Rowbottom! Dumphy! Blarst my 
eyes, they are no end juicy. Who are 
you two? You have an R.A.F. uni¬ 
form on, one of you.” 

“We had to put ’em to bed,” I says 
shaky. “They was so boiled. We . . 

“Godfrey! Do you know what they 
were supposed to do? There is a 
bridge over the Aisne near Neufcha- 
teau that has to be destroyed at dawn. 
There is a Rumpler over at Ville en 
Tardenois waiting for these men to 
fly it. It is vital to the Allied plans 
that the bridge be blown up. And here 
are these two bloomin’ jassacks—” 

“Ah—er—no wonder the two dames 
was with them,” Ambrose says. “I bet 
they was Kraut spies and slugged 
their drinks, huh? Ambrose, did you 
hear?” 


“I ain’t deef. That is a swell story 
you thought up quick, Muley. I 
mean—” 

“I think you are both a pair of 
ruddy liars by Big Ben and all the 
other clocks,” a red tab says. “We’ll 
find out. Call the police. Major.” 

“Now, wait a minute,” Ambrose 
says. “We are U. S. flyers and when 
we saw the condition these poor bums 
—er—chaps was in an’ after hearin’ 
what they said to us before they 
passed out, we told ’em we would 
carry on. We’d do that job. That is 
why I got into this uniform, for mine 
is at the cleaners an’—is there bombs 
on the Rumpler?” 

“Fancy,” the major said. “Great 
spirit in the air squadrons, Colonel. I 
believe they are right.” 

“Look, Ambrose,” I gulp. “What did 
you say about us carryin’ on? I’ve had 
enough of this carryin’ on. I will 
confess—” 

“No bombs, old chap,” the major 
says. “Not as simple as that.” 

“It wouldn’t be, would it?” Ambrose 
sniffs. 

“Dropping a bomb or two is not 
positive enough. You will wear the 
flying clothes of two German airmen 
when you start out. You will have 
dynamite and will sneak to the bridge 
and plant it. You will find a map of 
operations on Leftenant Rowbottom.” 

“I’ll confess,” I snap. “I—” 

A MBROSE manages to nick my 
chin with his elbow and I imme¬ 
diately shut my mouth. 

“You are brave men," the red tab 
says. “Your names? I don’t believe 
we—” 

“Ah—Lieutenants Smith and Jones,” 
Ambrose says, saluting smartly. 
“Number Thirteenth Squadron, south 
of Nancy. Let’s get on with it. 
Wouldn’t be too hard on these crumbs 
—er—chaps. Spies everywhere, you 
know and all that, what? Cheerio!” 

“Righto. Follow us, Leftenants* ” 
the colonel says. 

“If I had a gun,” I moan. “Even a 
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knife, Ambrose, I would fix your 
wagon.” 

“Now what else could we do, 
Muley?” Ambrose says sotto voice. 
“We would have got twenty years 
apiece for what they think we did. Oh, 
the things that happen to me. I wisht 
I hadn’t used up all the aspirin.” 

“I’ll never look at another dame 
again,” I vow. 

“Maybe you’re right,” the little 
crackpot comes back, “unless dames 
can fly without a Spad under them 
like angels. Every war is the same. 
There is always a bridge that settles 
who wins in the end. Come on, 
Muley.” 

We drive to Ville en Tardenois in a 
British jalopy and there we pull 
Kraut flying burlap over our uniforms. 
There is a Rumpler all ready for us 
and two Limeys show us where they 
put the dynamite and set-off box and 
wires in the rear pit. 

“It is where you sit,” Ambrose says 
to me. “No smokin’ now, Muley. Put 
this package in there too and do not 
dast throw it out. Uncle Willie might 
have somethin’ there.” 

“There is room for a victrola here, 
too,” I reply with disgust. “We could 
have music.” 

"We will be off as soon as I study 
the map more,” Ambrose says and 
scootches down with the red tabs. 
“That place marked with the big X is 
the place we land, huh? The smaller 
X is the bridge. It is simple enough.” 

“Nuts,” I call out. “The X’s are 
where they will find two corpses. 
Guess whose?” 

“Stout chaps,” the red tabs say when 
we are ready to hop. “You’ll get deco¬ 
rated for this if you succeed.” 

“On Memorial Day,” I cut in. 

“Odd chap, isn’t he, Jones?” a red 
tab addresses Ambrose. “Jolly good 
sense of humor, though.” 

“He’s a scream at a lawn party,” 
Ambrose replies. “Awright, we’re 
bloody well as good as off. Cheerio 
and a pip or two, old custards. Con¬ 
tact and all that, you know.” 


The Rumpler’s power-plant starts 
perking and it sounds like an old 
washing machine workin’ on a pair of 
dungarees that has a spanner wrench 
left in a pocket. Ambrose gives the 
Rumpler a run that almost takes it to 
the next town before the Kraut crate 
lifts off real estate, narrowly missing 
a washout on the roof of a Frog barn. 

Ambrose cuts the Rumpler’s engine 
when we get in sight of Neufchateau 
and he takes the two-seater down to a 
hundred feet, which should be its 
ceiling anyway. Ambrose signals to 
me and then points. I look down and 
see a field right on the edge of town 
and I gather big beads of fret oil off 
my pan and throw them into the back¬ 
wash. Here I am, Muley Spink, sit¬ 
ting on ten sticks of dynamite and it 
will only take one good jar to set off 
same and kill me to pieces. I lean over 
and beg Ambrose to be careful. 

“Muley, if this Rumpler was made 
of blown glass, I could set it down 
without a crack,” the little ape yowls 
into my ear. “Stop lookin’ over my 
shoulder as you make me nervous.” 

MBROSE makes a landing that 
amazes me. We pile out of the 
Rumpler and walk toward the Aisne. 
I have the dynamite and goose-box 
wrapped in an old piece of canvas and 
I says to the little crackpot what an 
awful time it would be if I stubbed my 
toe. 

“SR-h-h-h-h,” Ambrose says. “Two 
Heinies, Muley. Let me talk.” 

“Guten morgen” a Boche dough 
says and salutes. 

“Ach! Raus mit ” Ambrose says, ir¬ 
ritable. “Vorwarts, Heinrick. Mach 
schnell.” 

“I am scairt,” I says. 

“They arc keepin’ goin’,” Ambrose 
shoots under his breath. “They think 
we are Rumpler flyers who are out of 
sorts. If things git too hot, we can 
throw the dynamite, Muley.” 

“I always thought I joined the air 
corps,” I groan. “I even feel a cootie 
bitin’ me.” 
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“There’s the bridge, Muley. There 
is a Boche on guard. It is only a 
temporary bridge awright. Now we’ll 
just walk up to him. You go around 
where you can meet him and I will 
circle so’s I come up from the rear. 
Go around that clump of bushes, 
Muley.” 

“Adoo,” I says. “If I don’t ever see 
you again. . . .” 

I walk right out from behind the 
bushes and the Heinie brings the pig¬ 
sticker to front and center and says, 
“Handen hoch,” which means up with 
the hands and no kidding. 

“Wee gates,” I says. “Der Rumbler 
ist kaput, mine froind. Idt...” 

Ambrose gets behind the Kraut and 
pushes his helmet over his eyes and 
then Ambrose bangs the enemy on the 
back of the noggin and he goes out 
without even making a peep like a 
chipmunk. We gag the Heinie and tie 
him up and then run to the bridge. 

It is a pontoon one and we put the 
dynamite in the middle of it, fix the 
wires and then go back to shore. Am¬ 
brose pushes the plunger and there is 
a noise that wakes up all of northern 
France. 

“Come on, Muley,” Ambrose yips. 
“It is a race for life. That is one 
bridge that is no more.” 

“The next one I cross will be over 
the Styx, Ambrose,” I gasp. “Listen 
to the Heinies yelp. I hear dogs, too.” 

“Only about a half a mile to run, 
Muley. And all the time we could 
have been ‘—gulp—’ in Paree.” 

“Dogs are chasin’ us, Ambrose. 
They must hire bloodhounds, the 
Krauts. Ow-w-w-w, there goes part of 
my pants.” 

We finally reach the Rumpler we 
left idling and climb aboard. Just as 
Ambrose gets his empennage glued to 
the pilot’s seat, twelve tough Germans 
pour out of the town and they are 
loaded down with potato masher 
grenades. Dogs are climbing up on the 
two-seater and they look as big as 
lions and yelp louder. 

“We are lost, Ambrose” I howl. A 


potato masher overshoots its mark and 
explodes in a ditch near the Rumpler. 
A piece of it goes through the Heinie 
bus near my seat and I can feel it bite. 

“Not yet, Muley,” Ambrose says and 
I see him stand up in the pit and 
throw something toward the semi¬ 
circle of Krauts who keep coming in. 
I try the Boche Lewis in the rear pit 
and it is as empty of ammo as a con¬ 
vent. I almost cry. 

Then the pooches charge the 
Heinies and they make a worse cry 
than a pack of wolves attacking a 
sleigh on the Russian steppes. There 
is about twenty canines and they scat¬ 
ter the Krauts like a bowling ball 
going in for a perfect strike. I see two 
Krauts running and each has a pooch 
clinging to his empennage. 

“They are foaming at the mouth,” I 
yelp to Ambrose. “The dogs, not the 
Jerries. Look at them fight each other, 
too. What happened, Ambrose?” 

I DID not find out until later as the 
Rumpler is on its way and Am¬ 
brose is giving it all the throttle it can 
use and more. I look back and see the 
snarling, howling dogs all mixed up 
with the Heinies and there is more 
Dutchmen breaking records on their 
way to Belgium. 

But we are not out in the clear even 
if we are up to a thousand feet when 
we cross the Aisne. Two Albs are 
chasing us and are gaining faster than 
Ambrose can lie. 

“We can’t make it,” I says right in 
the runt’s ear. “The gun here is empty. 
Is this as fast as you can go? Oh, oh, 
the bullets are startin’ to reach us!” 

“This heap is flyin’ twicet as fast as 
it was meant to, Muley. So near and 
yet so far, huh? Well, did you think 
you’d live forever?” 

One Alb is close and the other one 
is trying to catch up. Spandau lead 
makes a doily out of the Rumpler’s 
tail fin and I see some fabric curl up 
on the wing over Ambrose Hooley’s 
dome. 

The Rumpler bucks like it is per- 
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forming in a rodeo and I am sweat¬ 
ing sherbert. I am desperate. 

There is the snout of an Alb point¬ 
ing right at me when I come up with 
the empty ammo drum I picked up in 
the rear pit. A tracer goes right 
through the slack at my shoulder and 
I can smell the leather burning. Then 
I toss ihe drum and almost fall out of 
the Rumpler, I used such a wind-up. 

Bull’s-eye! Only a desperate char¬ 
acter such as I, Muley Spink, was at 
the time could have smacked the Alb’s 
prop. I look back and see the Heinie 
skidding to port like a drunk and the 
Mercedes power plant screams like a 
dame in hysterics as it tears loose 
from the Alb’s bonnet. 

“Look what I done, Ambrose,” I 
screech into the little tomato’s ear. “I 
got the Alb. I—” 

Scrunch! Scrunch! Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! 

The other Alb had sprayed us like 
flies under a insect gun. 

“But not that one, Muley,” Ambrose 
says. “Here we go down, so hold on to 
your hat. We have not got a control 
wire left. I will try to make Allied 
carpet by a hookslide. There goes part 
of the top wing, Muley. Catch it. 
Ow-w-w-w—w-w—” 

I sit up and look about me and want 
to know who threw me off the Ferris 
wheel. A Frog farmhouse and Am¬ 
brose Hooley, who is riding part of a 
fuselage with a Maltese cross on it, 
keep circling me. Then the ground 
near the farmhouse takes a sock at me. 

“Here, Muley. Over here. Some¬ 
thing is stinging me.” I hear Ambrose 
say after a while. 

I crawl to where the little halfwit is 
moving around on all fours and I pick 
the altimeter needle out of his empen¬ 
nage. There is enough motor oil on 
him to grease the palms of all the 
politicians for the next eighty years. 

“Congratulations to us,” I says. “We 
did it ag’in.” 

“You mean Uncle Willie did,” Am¬ 
brose says, and becomes normal. 
“What did you think I threw amongst 
the Krauts? It was them sinsetic 


sausages, Muley. They even smelled 
like real ones. When the hungry 
pooches got a whiff of them—oh, my! 
That was why they chased us on the 
way from the bridge. They was in my 
pocket, Muley. They thought the 
Krauts would try and take them away 
from ’em. I saw a Heinie make a lunge 
for one that broke off! Good old Uncle 
Willie.” 

“Amazin’, ain’t it?” I admit. “Where 
will we go, Ambrose?” 

“It will take a little thinking, 
Muley. We are heroes to some folks, 
Lieutenants Smith and Jones. But if 
they ask too many questions in Chau- 
mont we’ll be men without countries, 
Muley—like twin Nathan Hales. Just 
let me think.” 

“Let me know how you come out,” I 
sigh. “I will lay down here.” 

A N HOUR later, me and Ambrose 
come to a crossroads and we read 
a sign that says, VARENNES IS 
KILO’S. 

“And Commercy must be about 
seventy more from there, Muley,” Am¬ 
brose says. “You know what? We 
have got to take off these Heinie fly¬ 
ing suits or a sniper will practice oh 
us. There is an old barn over there.” 

We peel off in the Frog barn. Am¬ 
brose has to peel all the way down as 
he has still got on the R.C.F. suit. He 
finds an old pair of peasant’s pants 
and shoes in the barn, and an old bur¬ 
lap bag. Ambrose cuts three holes in 
the feed bag and makes a jersey out of 
it. He is a frowsy looking tomato 
when we leave the place. 

A Frog fourgon picks us up and 
gives us a lift to Savant and it takes 
most of the day to get there as a four¬ 
gon is not fast but is drawn by a pair 
of tired mules. We sleep in another 
barn that night as we have thirty more 
miles to go. We finally come in sight 
of the Ninety-third Squadron at dusk 
of the same day and Ambrose clutches 
my arm and gasps. 

“Muley,” he says. “Look, there is a 
little procession on the way to the 
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boneyard on the hill. Oh, somebody 
has gone west. I hope it is not Slats 
or Biggy.” 

“Uh-huh?” I choke out. “I am glad 
to find out you have feelin’s, Am¬ 
brose.” 

“Each of them owe me twenty 
francs.” 

“Come on,” I says disgustingly. “Let 
us go and see who the poor guy is. 
Maybe it is Bagby.” 

We arrive at the hill and limp up 
the slope and pause near a big bush. 

“There is the C.O. with a Bible,” I 
says. “He looks broke up, Ambrose. 
“They picked flowers somewhere, too. 
Oh, we might as well go and hear the 
worst.” 

“There is two graves dug,” Ambrose 
says. 


can aviators blew up « bridge near 
Neufchateau and was never heard from 
afterward. Smith and Jones, I think 
their names were—but every Smith 
and every Jones has been accounted 
for and they don’t know anything 
about it. Let’s gather up the spades 
an’ things and go down to Head¬ 
quarters.” 

Me and Ambrose look at each other. 

“Let me do the talking, Muley.” 

“We could kill you,” Bugeye says. 
“One of us got poison ivy and another 
got stung by a wasp pickin’ the flow¬ 
ers for you two clucks. I told Bagby 
nothin’ could kill the both of you.” 

We go into the mess and Bagby 
sits down and rubs his hands to¬ 
gether. 

“Now why are you here when you 
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We walk out as big as life. Major 
Bagby drops the good book, turns and 
buries his head on Bugeye Boomer’s 
shoulder. Three flyers turn as white 
as penguin’s dickeys and one yells for 
us ghosts to go away as they never did 
nothing to us. It is the Old Man who 
gets his marbles back first. 

“You two are supposed to be dead!” 
he yelps. “The word come in yester¬ 
day that you was killed in a train 
wreck. They found things that be¬ 
longed to you. Some of the victims 
could not be identified but . . . and 
here we go to all this trouble—” 

“We are so sorry,” Ambrose says. 
“You jump too quick when you see a 
conclusion, is all.” 

“Another thing,” Bagby says. “A 
report come in today that two Ameri- 


both are supposed to be in Paree. 
Where were you the last forty-eight 
hours?” 

“I don’t guess me and Muley will 
ever know,” Ambrose says. “We was 
in the wreck awright an’ didn’t come 
to until we found ourselves in Savant 
this A.M. We must have been wander¬ 
in’ and wanderin’ around in & comma 
ever since the choo-choo hopped the 
ribbons. We could have been run over 
and killed in our condition. 

“I says to Muley, here, ‘Do you re¬ 
member much of what’s took place 
since the wreck?’, and Muley shakes 
his head and says, ‘It is all a blank.’ 
I wisht I knew how I got into these 
things I am wearin’ though. I started 
out with a U. S. flyers suit on, didn’t 
I?” 
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“You smell like a garage,” Bagby 
snorts. “You still have grease on your 
big ears, Hooley. You got into an 
aeroplane somewhere and cracked it 
up. Two English pilots were supposed 
to blow up a bridge at Neufchateau but 
they got boiled in a Frog town near 
the Aisne. Two Yanks volunteered to 
carry on. Smith and Jones. The bridge 
is gone and the brass hats want to pin 
some medals on somebody. Stop kid- 
din’ me, you two squirts!” 

“Muley, they don’t believe us,” Am¬ 
brose says, acting hurt. “Do you re¬ 
member anything like he says? Think, 
as we might be heroes and do not 
know it.” 

The C.O. looks like he has gone 
through more than me and Ambrose. 
He excuses himself and goes to his 
quarters. We go to our Nissen and 
have a laugh. 

“Look, Muley,” Ambrose says. “It 
is more fun to see the Old Man in a 
dither than it is to have medals. Any¬ 
way, we have been decorated already. 
Of course, we could get to be famous 
like Luke and Guynemer and all those 
if we get enough crow de gares. But 
this is fun as they can’t do a thing 
to us.” 

“I still say we are not out of the 
woods, Ambrose.” 

Me and Ambrose go up with Bugeye 
Boomer in mid-afternoon just as if we 
had never been through a harrowing 
experience. Ambrose shoots down two 
Kraut pursuit jobs, a two-seater 
Aviatik and four Drachens, which are 
balloons. When we get back to the 
field, Ambrose says sausages are sure 
lucky, aren’t they?” 

“Compared to your constitution, 
Ambrose,” I says, “the one the U. S. 
uses is full of holes. What is the 
Rolls-Royce doin’ over in front of 
Headquarters?” 

An ackemma says two Limeys come 
in it. My knees fail me and I says: 

“I will get right back into the 
Spad.” 

“No use, Lootenant,” the grease 
monkey shakes his dome. “You just 


made the field as it was. Look at the 
radiator hiss. And you got only one 
aileron.” 

“Come on, Muley, you are just nerv¬ 
ous,” Ambrose says. “It is not the first 
time a Limey has stopped in to bum 
a feed.” 

We walk into Headquarters and 
Major Bagby looks at us very wryly. 
“Sit down, boys. I should like to ask 
some questions. You two did not fly 
that Rumpler from Ville en Tar- 
denois, huh?” 

“I don’t remember,” Ambrose says. 
“How could we have ? It is silly.” 

“The British over by Fismes found 
this in the wreck of that Rumpler,” 
Bagby says. “Ever see it before? Co¬ 
incidence, isn’t it, Hooley? A wrapper 
off a package that was mailed to you. 
From William X. Hooley. Don’t say 
anythin’ yet. Lieutenant. 

“Look, we’ve been watching mail 
from your uncle. We intend to ex¬ 
amine every package you get from 
him, we don’t know what might hap¬ 
pen if we don’t. No package has come 
for you during the last ten days. 
Where did you get this one?” 

“General Delivery, Paris,” Ambrose 
says. “I knew you would tamper with 
my mail. Ha!” 

I groan and ask myself why not get 
it over with. 

“So in the wreck of the train, the 
package unwrapped itself and the 
paper was caughfup by a wind and 
flown all the way to Fismes. Now look, 
you two creeps, before I go nuts, own 
up and let’s be sensible about every¬ 
thing. You two blew up a pontoon 
bridge because two British pilots guz¬ 
zled too much cognac!” 

“I still say they was framed,” Am¬ 
brose says. “We saw two spies dressed 
up like nurses. They was drugged and 
if you doubt our word, you get a med¬ 
ico to examine them. I will not stand 
for two brave pilots gettin’ busted just 
because—awright, me and Muley did 
it. But I still say we was not in our 
right minds.” 

“You have to convince me?” Bagby 
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says and wipes his brow. “Well, 
Major, they was on leave when they 
did it so I don’t know any way to put 
them in a sling—although I know they 
must have done something that rates 
one. A package from Uncle Willie, er, 
General Del—you’ll excuse me, won’t 
you? That is the part I won’t believe. 

“I am going to my quarters and will 
have my meals brought to me until to¬ 
morrow at this time. I have to figure 
out how Ambrose got the package.” 

“Why diet they lie in the first 
place ?” the^Limey asks. “I’m still puz¬ 
zled, by Jove. Jones and Smith—” 

“Have you an aspirin, Hooley?” 
Bagby asks before he makes his exit. 
Ambrose turns pale and jumps off his 
chair like somebody has put a blow¬ 
torch under it. 

“Uh—er—no, sir. I’m fresh out. If 
you don’t mind, we’ll retire to our 
huts.” 


Me and Ambrose get to our hut and 
I says: 

“It is like Uncle Willie. He got us 
out of an awful mess but he did his 
best to push us into a worst one. That 
wrapper—” 

“Who can think of everything, 
Muley?” the little anthropoid snaps at 
me. “Oh-h-h-h-h-h-h!” 

“Now what?” 

“The steamship tickets for Pierre 
and Pierre, Muley. I left them in the 
suit in the room where the Limeys 
were—” 

“Huh? Well, if they got your de¬ 
scription in Paree, the Frog Scotland 
Yard won’t forget. Steamship tickets 
are worth maybe two hundred and 
fifty each. That is grand larceny,” I 
says. “I knew you would end up in 
Sing Sing.” 

“I must find an aspirin,” Ambrose 
sighs. 
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AERIAL COMBAT 


W E’VE been reading a lot during this 
war about air fights, but not very 
much about how they are done. Nor about 
the difference between air fighting in this 
war and the last. 

The last war brought out many Aces, in¬ 
dividual fighters who ran up strings of 
kills against the enemy. These boys were 
like the knights of old, who made their 
names by individual combat and bravery. 

While there still are and always will be 
individual dogfights and room for individ¬ 
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ual records of courage, the general nature 
of air fighting has undergone a change, and 
a necessary one. This is due to the new 
uses to which aircraft are put. 

Advance in Power 

In the last war, the fundamental use of 
airplanes was to get enemy information in 
an offensive sense, and do a little bombing, 
and to keep the enemy from getting that 
information and to protect certain vital 
points in the defensive phase. That was be¬ 
fore the days of long range bombing and 
attacks on sources of supply. 

This war has demonstrated the great ad¬ 
vance in power of aircraft, and has de¬ 
veloped two main uses for it which are 
new. 

One is to supplant artillery preparation 
for an attack, and the other is the laying 
waste of sources of supply; that is destroy¬ 
ing factories engaged in the manufacture 
of war materials, oil storage and ammuni¬ 
tion storage depots, airfields, etc., ndt to 
mention psychologically important effect, 
that of inspiring terror and breaking the 
will to resist. This last effect is question¬ 
able in some instances, as in the late Span¬ 
ish war and in England, yet the “screaming 


dive bombers” of Germany have certainly 
aided in breaking morale in the Balkans. 

The Fighter’s Job 

Now it is seen that the bomber is the 
backbone of the aerial arm of attack, and 
as compared with this, the fighting ship, 
strictly speaking, is a weapon of defense. 

It obviously would be pointless for a 
group of fighting ships to meet and destroy 
each other, since it would simply kill a 
few men at tremendous expense. So, in the 
last analysis, a fighter’s job is to defend a 
position, defend its own heavier and slower 
ships on missions, and to defend any point 
against the attack of enemy bombers. It 
must defend by destroying the attackers. 

Now, bombers and heavier, slower craft 
fly in groups of squadrons and wings for 
mutual protection, and therefore must be 
attacked by groups, often having to fight 
their way through defending fighters, to be 
destroyed. Thus, group fighting is supplant¬ 
ing individual combat, except, of course, 
in the last extremity where individual ene¬ 
mies are paired off. 

The Interceptor Ship 

Now of all the ships running through 
modifications from the heaviest long dis¬ 
tance bombers to the lightest fighter, per¬ 
haps at the extreme light end we will find 
the single-seater interceptor ship. 

Here everything including defensive ar¬ 
mament, range, instruments, even some of 
the safety factor, are sacrificed to the one 
purpose, that of getting aloft in the least 
possible time, with the greatest possible 
speed, when bombers are approaching. 

They must fly as near straight up as is 
possible, with the greatest amount of speed, 
for at the rate bombers fly, an enemy can 
get to you in a mighty short elapsed time 
from the time it was first heard until it is 
within striking distance. 

To get upstairs in a hurry it must sacri¬ 
fice much gasoline, since it isn’t going 
anywhere distant, it must sacrifice all pro¬ 
tective weight,in order to climb fast, and 
must give everything it has to power for 
climbing and striking force. 

Now that we see that combat ships are 
built for the sole task of knocking other 
ships out of the air, let us look at some of 
their methods. Plans of attack, we might 
call them, but plans calling for the forma- 
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tion flying which the flyers have learned 
by long hours of practice. 

Gunnery Practice 

If you live anywhere near a military air 
field you have seen a ship towing a long 
sleeve target behind it, while smaller ships 
maneuvered around this target. This fighter 
hovering around the slfeeve was practicing 
gunnery. The whole thing can be told suf¬ 
ficiently in a picture, which is Figure 1 in 
this lesson. 

Now, after hours of practice, you find 
yourself assigned with your squadron to 
knock down a flight of three enemy bomb¬ 
ers. The leader looks over the situation 
relative to clouds, sun, etc., and lays his 
plan quickly, notifying you in his squadron 
of his plans. 

You are going to use the old gag of com¬ 
ing out of the sun, but with refinements. 
There are two , flights of you, six single- 
seater fighters, against three heavily-armed 
bombers with large crews and guns bris¬ 
tling out in every direction. But you’ve 
got to handle them before they lay their 
eggs. 

Old Sol 

Let us draw out the plan, as in Figure 2, 
which will explain it. The enemy bombers 
are flying away from the sun. Our A Flight 
gets itself between them and the sun, to 
the rear and above their tails. Our B Flight 
drops down to the rear and under their 
tails. 

Now “B” Flight comes up to the attack, 
and sprays them gently with machine-guns. 

This occupies the enemy’s attention 
while “A” Flight comes down roaring out 
of the sun and knocks the persimmons off 
the limb. 

Even if the enemy turns to fight the 



boys coming out of the sun they are facing 
the glare suddenly, and their aim can’t be 
good. And even if they look back down at 
“B” Flight, they are still blinded. This 
old but still sound stunt should net your 
squadron three Stukas, even though no 
fighter became a hero. 

Or, say, there are six or seven bombers in 
formation, and still only six of you. You 
might decide to try to bite off the left wing 


of their V formation, breaking three of 
the bombers out of their V and handling 
them, chewing them up before going back 
to the rest of them. A good way to do it 
might be this. (See Figure 3.) 

Your “A” Flight maneuvers to a point 
above and to the rear of the hostile bomb¬ 
ers, while “B” Flight drops below and to 
the rear. Concerned only with the three 
bombers to the right of the hostile leader, 

“A” Flight dives and makes the distract¬ 
ing attack on their tails from above. 

When their attention is given to defend¬ 
ing themselves from this attack instead of 
staying in formation, the “B” boys slip up 
under their tails and give them the lead 
bath. And if you have still a third Flight 
with you, they follow behind “B” from be- 
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low and rear, and finish the job. This pre¬ 
scription is repeated until the patient is 
ready for the graveyard. 

Safety in Formation 

As mentioned before, bombers, when 
not accompanied by protective fighters,- 
rely on their formation for safety. 

The V formation, with the ships eche¬ 
loned upward as well as to the rear makes 
it possible for each ship to protect the 
other with its guns. 

Therefore, precise formation is of ut¬ 
most importance, and the action of the 
formation as a whole is the responsibility 
of the leader, who gives his orders to his 
group by wireless and other signals. 

An important defensive maneuver, then, 
is to keep killing off leaders as a squadron 
tries to reform, until you have destroyed 
the unity of the squadron or group as 
such. Once each bomber is on its own it 
can be dealt with more safely than while 
in formation. 

So, the leader is the keystone, and it is 
he whom you want. This is particularly in 
cases where there are many bombers, as 
many as or more than the defending 
fighters. 
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Plan of Attack 

We might try our attack on the squad¬ 
ron in this manner: Flight “A" attacks 
leader only from above and rear, ignoring 
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all other ships in squadron, while Flight 
“B” comes up from below and rear and 
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also concentrates on him to the exclusion 
of all other ships. This is still more effec¬ 
tive if you have a third Flight which comes 


in directly from the blind spot, directly 
to the rear and on the level with it, and 
sprays the rest of the ships, keeping them 
busy while the first two Flights focus on 
the enemy leader. 

If you keep knocking; off leaders long 
enough, you are soon going to spread con¬ 
fusion in the bomber ranks, and then you 
can pick them off one at a time. 

Once you have them separated, or are 
attacking any other single bomber, you 
have the odds with you by the three 
members of your Flight attacking 
simultaneously from right, left and dead 
astern. ■ 

I will leave it to our flying artist, Mr. 
Colby, to illustrate in pictures a plan of 
combat (See Fig 4) where you have a large 
formation of bombers and a considerable 
number of fighters to attack them. 

You can see by these examples, how¬ 
ever, that though the individual hero loses 
himself in his group, the effect can be much 
more valuable to the defenders. 

—BRUCE McALESTER. 


CAPTAIN DANGER’S BLITZKRIEG, a Complete 
Novel of Rip-Roaring Action Featuring the Whirlwind Ace 
of Aces, by Lt. Scott Morgan, in the March Issue of 




NOW ON SALE lO AT ALL STANDS 













Gorham's 


hit squarely on fop of the 


Twilight Death 

By SAM MERWIN, JR. 

Ben Gorham Roars into Action With His Amphibian to Foil a Jap 


Plan to Seize 

I IEUTENANT - COMMANDER 
BEN GORHAM, United 
J States Naval Air Service, was 
a hundred and fifty miles west of El 
Paso, far out along the string of Aleu¬ 
tian Islands that point their menacing 
finger at Asia when he saw the supply 
ship on her return voyage to Dutch 
Harbor. 

He swore softly to himself, and let 
the amphibian down to three thousand 
when he saw that the ancient coastal 
vessel wasn’t cutting a wake in the 
water. 

He had wanted to see the boat off 
himself, but the fact that certain 
much-needed and long asked-for sup¬ 
plies had not been aboard her when 
she arrived at desolate Orloff Island 
had sent him flying to Dutch Harbor 


Orloff Island! 

to emphasize his needs to his supe¬ 
riors in person. 

But he had had to foe content with 
promises, and was now on his way 
back to Orloff in the everlasting dusk 
of the sub-Arctic. 

Now it looked as if the boat wesre 
running purposely slow to add to his 
torment. Building an advance air base 
on a spot as desolate as Orloff in time 
of war was ticklish business at best. 
And things weren’t even good. 

Then, as Gorham got closer, he saw 
why the ship wasn’t moving forward. 
She was, instead, moving down—to 
the bottom of the Pacific, stern first. 
The crew was already pulling away 
from her in lifeboats. 

He saw the sub then, running awash 
with her crew scrambling for the 
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hatches as she prepared for a crash 
dive. He thanked his stars that the 
amphibian was loaded with a hun¬ 
dred-pound demolition bomb under 
each wing as he plummeted down over 
the man-made shark. 

Gorham overshot with the first bomb 
by a good fifty feet. Grimly he 
brought the clumsy plane round as if 
she were a pursuit ship. The crate 
groaned with anguish, but held to¬ 
gether, a tribute to American crafts¬ 
manship. Diving again, he saw that 
all he now had for a target was the 
conning tower, already slipping out 
of sight. It was hit it or else. 

He hit it squarely on top, watched 
it come apart in sections like some¬ 
thing made for a child. Then oil ex¬ 
ploded to the surface. With it came 
less pleasant objects. 

The sub stood on her head with her 
tail out of water, her propellers flail¬ 
ing vainly at the air, before she slid 
back to beat the supply ship to the 
bottom. 

WHE men in the boats were stand- 
-H- ing up, waving at him madly, 
probably cheering, though he could 
not hear them. Gorham flew low past 
them, gave them a wave and proceeded 
on toward Orloff. But elation over 
his victory faded quickly. He won¬ 
dered how soon he’d get his supplies. 

When he got within transmitting 
distance of the island, Gorham began 
to send out a message reporting the 
loss of the ship and destruction of 
the enemy submarine. But he could 
get no answer from his post. 

A short while later he landed on the 
bumpy, half-finished field. 

The island was actually the filled-in 
crater of an ancient volcano, as deso¬ 
late a spot as ever came out of the sea. 
On the larger of the two promontories 
that made its harbor were the ruins of 
a Russian fort, temporarily in use as 
a storeroom for materials. 

Officers and men, Navy and civilian 
workers alike, lived in demi-cylindri- 
cal huts of steel clustered around the 


field. Under Gorham’s supervision 
were three ensigns with Brewster 
Buffaloes and mechanics to care for 
them, and Chief Petty Officer, Brian 
McBride, a red-faced Navy veteran 
who wore the gold stripes permitted 
by his eighteen years in service. 

There were, also, a handful of 
skilled artisans and a hundred Eskimo 
workers, headed by Etzick Katu, a big 
fellow who knew how to crack the 
whip and served as interpreter. 

McBride was standing by as Gor¬ 
ham got out, and the mechanics 
wheeled the amphibian to the far end 
of the field where the Buffaloes were 
parked. Gorham spoke to the non-com 
sharply. “What goes on here? I 
couldn’t contact you coming in just 
now.” 

“Sorry, sir,” said McBride grimly. 
He looked worried. “The radio is out 
of commission.” 

“Put it back in then. We’re at war, 
if you remember.” 

“We’ve been doing our best, sir,” 
said the petty officer. “But the man 
who killed Nathan did a pretty thor¬ 
ough job of wrecking the machine.” 

“The man who killed Nathan!” 

Nathan was the radio operator. 

“Yes, sir. Somebody hit him over 
the head with an ax. It’s pretty much 
of a mess.” . 

“Who did it?” snapped Gorham, his 
voice flat-toned, his face very bleak. 

“We don’t know, sir. It happened 
about an hour after you left.” 

ORHAM’S lips tightened. This 
was serious. In the first place, 
no Jap sub should have been so close. 
No ship but the supply vessel had 
come near Orloff in weeks. 

It smacked of treason. And with the 
radio out of commission, they could 
not send messages to El Paso. The 
interplane communicators were only 
good for sixty miles. 

Now he turned to Etzick Katu, who 
had come up silently. 

“My people are restless, sir,” he 
stated in his missionary-school ac- 
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cents. “They say there is going to be 
an attack.” 

“Who says so?” demanded Gorham. 

The big Eskimo made a helpless 
gesture. He seemed almost to be mock¬ 
ing the American, who stifled an im¬ 
pulse to plant a fist in the center of 
his bronzed face. 

Walking to the command hut, he 
tried to think of the best solution to 
the problem. 

The radio was a mess, all right. All 
three of his ensigns, Carr, Wright and 
Reagan, were studying the wreckage 
while a skilled workman attempted to 
put it into shape. 

“Reagan!” Gorham snapped. “Take 
off and patrol to the south. Carr, 
cover Bering Sea to the north of us. 
Stay within radio range if possible, 
and report anything you can see.” 

Then Gorham went on to give an 
account of his meeting with the sub¬ 
marine and the sinking of the ship. 

“Wright, you take off and head for 
El Paso. When you get within send¬ 
ing range, report what has happened. 
Return here directly. I’ll stand by.” 

With McBride, Gorham went over 
the island’s anti-aircraft protection 
after his ensigns were safely aloft. 
He had four fifty-caliber machine- 
guns around the huts, two thirty- 
caliber Brownings in the old fort. 

They wouldn’t, he feared, be much 
good if an attack were coming. Blast 
the slowness of people at home. He 
didn’t like the look of things at all. 

Orloff Island was an important link 
in the chain of fire America was build¬ 
ing around Japan from Attu to Singa¬ 
pore. Occupied by the enemy in any 
force, it would enable Japanese land 
planes to raid El Paso, Dutch Harbor 
and even the big army base at Kodiak. 
Merely put out of commission, it 
would hold up this extension of Uncle 
Sam’s right arm for months. 

Gorham sat beside a small portable 
receiver and waited for news, smoking 
cigarette after cigarette. He got plenty 
of reports, but none he wanted to hear. 

Reagan and Carr came in every fif¬ 


teen minutes with the. news that no 
ships were in sight. Wright, of course, 
was long since out of radio range. 

Gorham was still listening intently 
when Etzick Katu entered softly. The 
big Eskimo was cradling a sub¬ 
machine-gun in his arms, and he 
looked as if he knew how to use it. 

“You come along quietly, sir,” he 
said, smiling unpleasantly, “and you 
will not be killed.” 

McBride went for him before Gor¬ 
ham could stop him, and a short burst 
of rattling flame almost cut him in two. 
He collapsed, dead before he could 
take three steps. 

“Are you crazy?” said Gorham, 
blazing. “You’re under arrest!” 

“So sorry, sir,” said Etzick. "It is 
you who are under arrest. May I in¬ 
troduce myself? I am Commander Aki 
Katu of the Japanese Navy. You have 
got the field ready for us. We take 
over now. No trouble. All very nice.” 

“In a pig’s eye!” Gorham snorted, 
but he had a feeling he was up against 
ugly truth. 

S TEPPING outside into the cold 
twilight, he saw the other white 
men and some of the Eskimos huddled 
together, guarded by other “Eskimos,” 
all of whom carried tommy guns. They 
were taken to the old fort, put in the 
crumbling casemates under guard. 

Reagan came in from patrol then, 
and was promptly put under arrest. 
When Carr’s plane roared in, there 
was a little shooting—and the Amer¬ 
ican pilot did not join his mates. 
Wright was the last to arrive. He was 
dragged into the fort visibly shaken. 

“The so-and-sos!” he exploded. 
“They can’t do this to us.” 

“They seem to have done it,” said 
Gorham quietly. 

This scheme had been worked out 
with all the loving detail spent on the 
Pearl Harbor raid. 

Katu and his men had been planted 
among the Eskimos perhaps years be¬ 
fore. The supply ship had been sunk, 
the radio smashed. Orloff was cut off 
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from the world and in enemy hands. 
Gorham had a good idea of what was 
coming next. 

(He heard it after a while—the drone 
of many airplane motors. Through a 
gap in the crumbling parapet, he could 
see the flares which the Japs had set. 

The roar of planes grew louder. 
They were big fellows, four-motor 
jobs too heavy for carrier work. 
They’d refuel here with American gas, 
go on to do their chores of destruction. 

The guards’ attention was divided 
now as ship after ship circled to make 
a landing. Gorham moved quietly over 
to his chief mechanic. 

“Casey," said Gorham. “Is the am¬ 
phibian fueled?” 

“To the brim,” said the mechanic. 
“Are you—?” 

“I’m going to give it a try,” retorted 
Gorham. “We’ve got to do something 
to stop this. It’ll be murder up the line 
if we don’t.” 

C ASEY moved as close to the para¬ 
pet as the guard would let him. 
Then, after looking up at the sky for a 
moment, he let out a yell loud enough 
to be heard over the roar of the land¬ 
ing planes. “Good night!” he screamed. 
“That one’s going to explode!” 

The guard, who understood Eng¬ 
lish, looked up. And Gorham, who had 
been creeping along in the shadow of 
the parapet, went over the wall to land 
with a jolt on the frozen ground. He 
was closer to the amphibian than the 
nearest Jap. But he was unarmed. 

At that, he got halfway there before 
he was spotted. Bullets whined past 
him in gusty bursts as he sprinted 
along. A huge mallet seemed to crack 
his lower left arm with dreadful force, 
spinning him around. The spin saved 
him from taking a burst in the body. 

Then he was there, with the nearest 
Jap less than a hundred yards away. 
The motor had not yet gotten cold. 

Toiling with one hand, he swung it 
around, touched the button and re¬ 
pelled the onrush of Japs, sending 
three of them kicking. 


Gorham raced the plane along the 
runway, straight at a descending Jap 
ship. Caught by surprise, the Skibby 
veered and pancaked, shattering her 
undercarriage and under gun. Then 
Gorham was off, roaring through the 
long twilight. 

His face wa§ grim as he fought 
against the para of his mangled arm 
and struggled for consciousness. 

He felt the plane buck. Looking 
back,,he spotted another of the huge 
bombers swooping down on his tail. 
He peeled off to the left, came up be¬ 
neath it. Gripping the wheel with his 
knees, he gave it a savage burst of 
howling lead. 

The rear gun stopped winking. A 
red glow appeared in the turret. Gor¬ 
ham got away from there fast. He 
didn’t want to be close when the Jap 
crate exploded. Even with a quarter 
of a mile between them, the smaller 
plane did an aerial off-to-Buffalo 
when that load went off, making a 
short-lived meteor in the heavens. 

Loss of blood was making him weak. 
He fought vainly against it, tried 
again and again to get El Paso. He 
was singing wildly to keep himself 
from slipping off and falling, when a 
voice sounded in his earphones. 

“We can hear you, Pagliacci,” it said 
in good American accents. “Come in.” 

Gorham gave them his message as 
fast as he could. He didn’t have much 
time left. There was no more clown¬ 
ing when they heard what he had to 
say. Gorham concluded, signed off, 
and dropped a flare. 

By its light, his dimming vision 
showed him that he was over one of 
the endless chain of islands with a 
small harbor. He got the plane down 
somehow, ran it up on the beach. His 
head fell forward on the wheel. 

A few minutes later, when west¬ 
bound planes made the night hideous 
as they sped toward Orloff to destroy 
the Jap vultures before they could 
take wings, he stirred and smiled. 

They could pick him up in the 
morning. Now, he had to sleep. 


C Jhe Ship ofthe Month 

Bell Alracobra 
1 Place 
Interceptor 
Pursuit 

© 

S FLEET as a bul¬ 
let and as stream¬ 
lined, this Bell Aira- 
cobra Interceptor Pur¬ 
suit plane used by the 
U. S. Army Air Corps 
is one of the fastest and 
most formidable of the 
planes in the air today. 

It is powered by an 
Allison engine of 1090 
thundering horse¬ 
power. This power 
plant is located behind the pilot. It has an extended crankshaft that runs to the 
nose of the ship and the propeller. This shaft is 96 inches long and terminates in 
an outboard reduction gear box on the propeller mount. 

The plane is of all-metal and fabricated in two sections. Its performance is 
naturally an Army secret but a glance at the illustration, you will admit, starts the 
imagination to working overtime as to what this plane can do to an enemy ship. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

.34 ft. Weight empty.4955 lbs. 

.. .29 ft. 9 in. Weight loaded .•• .6662 lbs. 

,...9 ft. 2 in. Fuel.140 gals. 

.213 ft. Engine: Allison V-1710E-4, 1090 h.p. 
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AROUND THE HANGAR 

(Continued from page 14) 


bered over Mont Sec? We did not as where 
do you think we got our medals? Never 
mind thinking up smart answers as we are 
serious. We were never two guys to talk 
too much of our feats. Especially Oswald 
as his two feet make liars out of the 



world’s best mathematicians. You put his 
two feet together and you get a yard. 

Comes a guy to the podium with a name 
to be proud of. Nick Kelly hails from 
1501 West 4th Street, Texarkana, Texas. 
Come on up to the front, guys, so every¬ 
body can hear Kelly: 


I am glad to be a member of your organization 
and I am duly proud of my membership card. 

As for that Ace of Aces, John Masters, I think 
your other famous character is better. That is 
Captain Danger appearing in AIK WAR. He is 
a swell guy, and, Mr. Morgan, please keep up the 
good work. But don’t get ir- 1T jjjjjj 




pal, Masters. By the way, i 


- . up tl 
. I still lii— 
lat happened 


1 permit, I have a couple of sugges- 

__ __ke. Do not have the Lone Eagle so 

much in espionage work. Also, why not give him 
another pal to fight with and let him be perma¬ 
nently in a squadron of men like himself or in an 
Intelligence Squad which is detached to places of 
danger when needed. I believe this would be far 
more exciting and the other readers would enjoy 

Since there is a small space left after the main 
story, let’s have it in World War,I stories. That 
is, reserve it for that, and have a series of them. 

I have already written to some pen pals. I guess 
I have about ten pan pals from other air maga¬ 
zines. Well, here’s hoping you keep up the swell 
work, so I bid you au revoir, adieu, bon voyage, 
and adios. 


Nick knows what he wants and he knows 
what is good. More than ever, all sub¬ 
scribers should be proud of their member¬ 
ship card for it brands them as one hun¬ 
dred percent Americans. 

Now that we are actually swapping 
punches with Hitler’s stooges, we wonder 
if our readers are going to insist on World 
War I yarns. We believe that old-timers 
should never be permanently pigeon-holed 
and are inclined to think that the last war 
never really ended. The Heinies went right 
to work building up a new butcher shop in 
1919 and they opened for business at the 
old stand. 

We believe that there will be a grand 
opening near Munich when the Allies finish 
it the second time. We hope we can be 
there to see how many screws there were 
loose in Adolf’s noggin. At the same time 


an autopsy could be performed on Hirohito 
if the reprobate of the Rising Sun does 
not get to his hari-kari cutlass first. 

Harry Thibudeau of Franklin, Mass., 
likes everything we do and he wants his 
words put into print for everybody to 
see. H for Harry unloads his bomb bays 
but they are full of posies like the fol¬ 
lowing: 


This is the first time I h'ave written to this maga¬ 
zine and I want to tell you that it is the tops. 

I have been reading THE AMERICAN EAGLE 
since 1936 when it was THE LONE EAGLE. 

Again I repeat, yOur magazine is the tops and no 
matter what these half-brains tell you, your stories 
are the best I have ever read. 

Enclosed you will find a self-addressed envelope 
and three name-strips. Would you please send me 
the photes of the World War Aces. 

I am listed as a pen pal now and promise to 
answer all letters. 


A bouquet blitz is always welcome, 
Harry. The guy we have operating the 
anti-aircraft gun on the roof has been 
told to watch out for you and has your 
identification down in his little white book. 

But let’s get to the letter that Flannel- 
mouth keeps waving in front of our astig- 
matized old eyes. Flannelmouth is that ex¬ 
cited! It is a letter from a Mr. James J. 
Phillips of 5152 So. Halstead Street, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. Mr. Phillips includes a personal 
message to Le Commer in his stint to us 
and we are sure that he did not spare the 
horses. Give your attention to this: 


low named Jean Le Commer and a letter in your 
December issue of THE AMERICAN EAGLE; who 
* 1 n enough .tc * 1 ' ' ’ ’ ' ” ' 


address to the slop 
— _ .jma or unconscious 
something. 


from some narcotic _„ 

Dear Mr. N. Rat: Would it please you better .. 
see John Masters shot down because he Is an 
American and not a Nazi? As an American, I con¬ 
sider all Americans as brothers and sisters. 

As to your World Almanac, you don’t realize 
that the United States, MY United States, is just 
as well prepared as your beloved Nazis are. You 
talk about John Masters being a madman; how 
about Hitler, he is trying to conquer the world, or 
don’t you know that. Also, Mr. Kat-zi Le Commer, 
your comment of the German nation being invin¬ 
cible is as idiotic as you are because no man or 
nation is invincible as you state, or maybe Ger¬ 
many won the war of 19.17 and ’IS. 

You do not find starvation or heartbreak here 
because of a war-crazy ruler, do you? I will credit 
you with sense for not putting your address down, 
though, because your next door neighbor would 
make you eat your words, as millions of other 
Americans would, and one at a time. You also made 
a remark about putting an end to the nonsense this 
book prints, which is easy, don’t buy it. Don’t 
worry, you will not get whipped or beaten because 
you won’t read the magazine. You know this is 
America, and a sane man is steering our way. 


Whew! If the mysterious raider gets a 
look at this one, we are sure he will come 
out into the light of day and put up his 
dukes—if he was kidding! We asked the 
M’sewer in a nice polite way to come out 
[Turn to page 83] 




A THOUSAND YEARS OLD 
AND STILL LIVING! 


A strange method of mind and body- 
control that often leads to immense 
powers never before experienced is 
announced by Edwin J. Dingle, well- 
known explorer and geographer. It is 
said to bring about almost unbeliev¬ 
able improvement in power of mind. 
Many report improvement in health. 
Others acquire superb bodily strength, 
secure better positions, turn failure 
into success. Often with surprising 
speed, talents, ability and a more 
magnetic personality are developed. 

The method was found in remote 
and mysterious Tibet, formerly a for¬ 
bidden country rarely visited by out¬ 
siders and often called the land of 
miracles in the astounding books writ¬ 
ten about it. Here, behind the highest 
mountains in the world, Mr. Dingle 
learned the extraordinary system he 
is now disclosing to the Western 
World. 

He maintains that all of us are 
giants in strength and mind power, 
capable of surprising feats, from the 
delay of old age to the prolonging of 
youth and the achievement of dazzling 
business and professional success. 
From childhood, however, we are hyp¬ 
notized, our powers put to sleep by 
the suggestions of associates, by what 
we read and by various experiences. 

To realize their really marvelous 
powers, men and women must escape 
from this hypnotism. The method 
found by Mr. Dingle in Tibet is said 
to be remarkably instrumental in free¬ 


ing the mind of the hypnotizing ideas 
that paralyze the giant powers within 
us. 

Our accepted ideas of old age and 
death, he claims, would prove utterly 
wrong if we could escape from their 
hypnotizing influence. He points to 
the exotic Joshua Trees of the Cali¬ 
fornia Desert, many of which are over 
a thousand years old and still living. 
Some are thought to be two and three 
thousand years old. Life and youth, 
he says, can persist several times 
longer than people think. In Tibet 
this is believed and certain methods, 
based on this belief, are employed. 
Incredible ages are often ascribed to 
sages there. “The methods are too 
new in the Western World,” he says, 
“for us to have authoritative data. 
But they may.be .instrumental, mean¬ 
time, in prolonging our youth and 
increasing our mental, physical and 
spiritual powers.” 

“The time has come,” he declares, 
“for every enlightened man and 
woman to achieve the greater health, 
success and happiness- possible 
through this ancient but remarkable 
method of mastery.” His amazing 
9,000 word treatise is now being of¬ 
fered by The Institute of Mentalphy- 
sics, 213 South Hobart Blvd., Dept. 
97-L, Los Angeles, Calif. They offer 
to send it free to any readers of this 
paper who quickly send their names 
and addresses. Readers are urged to 
write promptly for the free treatise. 
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and say it was not so, but to date he re¬ 
mains non compos mentis. 

Mr. Phillips, we admire the fervor of 
your patriotism and we are sure that if 
your letter had been written a few hours 
after Pearl Harbor, it would have been 
sent lined with asbestos. Anyway, Jim, we 
guess that M’sewer must be burning up 
plenty if he has read the news from the 
Russian Steppes. And the British are not 
giving Adolf’s boys in Libya anything to 
be tankful about. We hear that one Heinie 
division beat an Italian record for blitzing 
in reverse. So maybe this Le Commer, 
wherever he is, is feeling pretty low and 
the next time you write him, ask him why 
Hitler fired his generals. 

Even in the midst of war, some goons re¬ 
fuse to work for unity. We refer to Ben¬ 
jamin Evans, Jr., who will dunk himself 
in a well at 146 Pike St., Pontiac, Michi¬ 
gan, in case of an air raid. Ben sends a 
New Year’s greeting to Joe Archibald and 
there is nothing happy about it. We wish 
people would realize how sensitive Joe is. 
Why, he even might refuse to write us 
anything more about Muley and Ambrose. 


That swell story, "Murder’s So Sorry,” took the 
corny taste of “Bird Feud” out of my mouth. Now 
I come to your two-bits worth! (Tell Joe Archibald 
I said nerts to him, too.) 

About “High Ramparts,” I think this idea of 
putting John Masters in World War I and slip¬ 
ping him twenty-fire years ahead in World War II 
is something I Fiction is one thing, fairy tales an¬ 
other, although I do give Lieut. Scott Morgan full 
credit for his brilliant novels. But keep him in one 
war or the other. 

As for this Miss Wilma Todd and her romantic 
notions of air lore stories I have this to say: If you 
start that kind of business in this heretofore swell 
book, I’ll feed it to Horace. War is a man’s game 
and if women want to read war stories let ’em 
think and act and read as much like a man as 
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stories a ___ _ 

Say, why don’t you leave poor Oswald alone; he 
can’t help it if his I. Q. rates are one-half point 
lower than yours. 


n any branch of a 


You will most likely get a letter from 
Miss Todd, Ben, and it will serve you 
right. If you think war is a man’s game, 
write and tell that to some Wrens or 
Waafs in London. They will fix your 
wagon. But let’s all be pals, Benny, as 
you wrote a nice letter full of constructive 
and instructive criticism. 

Comes a recruiting officer who wants to 
sign guys up for duty on this tarmac. Don¬ 
ald MacIntyre will take your pedigrees 
somewhere on Boyd Street, Stapleton, 
Staten Island. We have got a hunch that 
Donald has something here. But it is his 
idea so let him speak for himself. 


I think your magazine is very good, but there is 
le suggestion I would like to make. 

I think that the Lone Eagles of America should 
ive various officers the same as the American 
the R. A. F. There should be squadron 
r>>„ ™-i ng Commanders. 


Signed below 


the cl 


— - ~e the names of a few Staten 

Islanders who think that I am right and who also 
wish to join the pen pals: 

Donald MacIntyre, age 16, C. O. of unit; Steward 
Maischa, age 16, flight lieutenant; Walter Olson, 
age 15, captain, squadron leader; Paul Olson, age 

14, flight lieutenant; Graham Elfstrom, age 14, 
rookie, hasn’t been admitted; Edward Broken, age 

15, aitto'. 

Please print the above. We call it “Red Squad¬ 
ron of Lone Eagles of America.” 


Nice idea, Mac. We believe that you will 
get communications from other fronts re¬ 
garding enlistments into the Lone Eagles 
of America. 

We have a candidate here to put through 
the works. Robert Niedorf comes from just 
across the river in Passaic, N. J. He lives 
at 107 Palmer St. Gather around us and 
we will give him the magic words. 
REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR! We 
wonder if he won’t change his mind about 
flying transports unless they are loaded 
with the new A.E.F. How about it, Bob? 
Here’s the new member’s application: 


I have read your magazine for the first time, and. 
finding it very good, I wish to enroll as a Lone 
Eagle and a pen pal. 

To begin with, you probably want an explana- 
scratch-outs in. the application blank. 
In the first place. I am no Douglas Lee; no avia¬ 
tion medico. In the second place, I am interested 
mainly in becoming a transport pilot and I am 
pretty particular about the promises I make, inci¬ 
dentally, I hope that this does not make me in¬ 
eligible to become a member. 

Secondly, that one measly line in the application 
blank was not enough for the brief biography 


You passed, Robert. Write again and do 
not be so formal. C. Berges right here in 
New York City writes us for the first 
time. Imagine! Well, a shoemaker’s kids 
never have soles on their shoes. Berges 
lives at 40 Thayer Street and heads a pow¬ 
erful minority of old war story addicts, 



Minorities are more dangerous than a 
woman scorned or Oswald corned if they 
are given the brush-off and we do not in¬ 
tend to have them dissatisfied. 


I have been reading your mag for about a year 
and a half, but this is the first time I have writ¬ 
ten you. I think the mag is swell, although I think 
the new name is a little corny. In the last issue of 
THE AMERICAN EAGLE a reader suggested that 
you switch to World War I stories once in a while 

and then back ag: * . 

idea. Many a timi 
only reason that 

3 . Master World __ 

of the readers wanted modern stories. Well,_ 

if we 1914-1918 air story lovers are in the minority, 
flon't we deserve a break once in a while? Anyhow, 
keep up the A. Hooley stories, they’re swell. Well, 
I guess I’d better sign off now. Please li ' 
a pen pal. 


Old flyers like your C.O. and Oswald 
have warm spots for readers who go for 
the old fuss. Leave it to us, paL A new 
t^doley masterpiece just reached our desk 
and we scanned the first page. Even with 
what the Japs are doing at the present 
writing, we had to laugh. Guys like the 
little creator of Ambrose have to be around 
in a war. 

Flannelmouth says there will be trouble 
if we print the next letter verbatim. We 
have got to find out where Flannelmouth 
got the big word. Let’s see why the goon 
is worried. 

The letter comes in from Bob Anderson, 
3354 W. 19th Street, Chicago, Ill. Bob 
drops this twenty-five-pound egg and we 
wonder who it will hit. 


I bave just finished reading your December issue 
of THE AMERICAN EAGLE. I think it’s swell. 
Please print more World War I stories. I like 
them as well as the modern ones. I like J. Archi¬ 
bald’s stories very much and think he should get 
top billing instead of Lieut. Scott Morgan. Why 
is Masters always fighting a secret weapon? I’ll 
bet the British aren’t all innocent and the Germans 
aren’t the only ones thinking of ways to wii " 


medium height and build, and blue eyes, and 
quite as handsome as Bob Taylor. 

I like to answer mail even though I don’t get my 
share of it. Will answer all letters. 

Some day I hope to be a pilot. I would like 
to China and help them fight the Japs. 

Please send your pieture and pictures of all war 
heroes, preferably from the first World War. 

Am enclosing membership blank. Please don’- 
forget pen pals. 


We wish sometimes that our scribblers 
were all like the guy who owned the bean¬ 
ery but always ate at Ptomaine Teddy’s 
across the street. Maybe Morgan and 
Archibald buy Ginsberg’s products on the 
sly and pass up the mag their own stuff 
appears in. We hope so, for a month or 
so at least. These two are good pals but 
great artists get temperamental over bill¬ 
ing. As you are 16 years old, you will have 
to wait for awhile yet to get a wallop at a 
Nippo. We hope it will be over by that 
time and we are sure, you agree. The stork 
waited too long to pick you up, hey? 

We present two indignant stints in a row 
and we do not have to make you guess who 
the target for the two barrages happens to 
[Tarn page] 
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were working. They travel on a pass when on business. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a pension. 


City Mail Carriers, Post Office Clerks 

Clerks and Carriers now get $1,700 the first year of 
■egular employment and automaticafiy increase $100 a year 
o $2,100. Open to men—women 18 to 48. 



Ass’t Statistical Clerk 

Departments aft Washington, J>. C., 
elsewhere are'made from this exami- 

Many Other Positions 



Address ..... 

Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. Wr£e or Priat Plainly. 
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Per Plate. Dental plates are 
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PRICE REFUNDED. We take this risk on our 60-Day Trial Offer. 

Do Hot Send Amy Money SSS iZ mwhS 
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Brighton-Thomas Dental Laboratory 
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Relieve 
, Itch Fast 
t-orMoney Bade 


^Scratching 

For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, athlete’s foot, 
scales, scabies, rashesand other externally caused skin troubles, 
use w orld-famouB, cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. Prescrip¬ 
tion. Greaseless, stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly stops 
the most intense itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money 
back. Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. Prescription. 


be. M’sewer better keep on running as 
brush your peepers over these two con¬ 
tributors. Ed Patterson sends his from 
102 Tioga Street, Athens, Pa. Betty Brycha 
gets her mail at 42-13—23 Ave., Long Is¬ 
land City, Queens Boro, N. Y. 


lave been going to write you a line for a long 
in answer to some of the letters written in 
“Around the Hangar” column. After reading 
your December issue, I know that I have to write. 
This is one letter that makes me burn up. Of 
course, you know which letter this is. It is the one 
written by Jean Le Commer, address unknown. 

In this letter he starts out by telling you to put 
_. Masters in the gutter. I don’t see how anyone 
could want to put such an Ace in the gutter. (If 
anyone should be in the gutter, it should be J. L. O. 
"-vriting you such a letter!) Also, he says that 


gutter, it 
letter!) ,_ 

nvincible. This is a uuwu- 

— — --- invincible, unless it is the 

good old U. S. A. or Great Britain. If he calls the 
torpedoing of ships carrying refugees or the kill¬ 
ing of innocent people invincibility, I think he is 
crazy. France was supposed to be invincible, hut 
“•-t great country met its Waterloo just as Napo- 
i did. The French are a great race, but there 
some who don’t like anyone or anything. Some 

_„■ in the near future there will be a shakeup in 

Europe and A. Hitler will be one of those to be 

I think you have the best aviation mag ever 
printed. My only criticism is that I wish that the 
stories about the American Eagle could be made 
longer. 

Enclosed is a stamped self-addressed envelope, 
my enrollment blank, and please put me down as 
a pen pal. 

II 

I’ve just finished reading THE AMERICAN 
EAGLE. I find it full of action and suspense. The 
article, “Around the Hangar,” is very good. About 
Masters, it doesn’t make any difference where he is 
put, if in the World War I or II, but keep him 
busy. Oh! and about that person who is. afraid to 
give his right name, Masters doesn’t belong in the 
gutter. Why don’t you go hack to “Heel” Hitler, 
to your beloved country, a country that has no 
feeling for others. A nation like that just can’t 
exist forever. Napoleon! Could he conquer the 
world! No! And another thing, Mr. Nazi or who¬ 
ever you are, you should come down to earth, not 
the madman of the skies. It’s their duty to fight 
against such people as you for freedom, from a 
**-■>oleon. And it’s you that should be 
realize that people who are in the right 

_ican Eagle, keep on your good work! 

Keep on the good work of Lieut. Scott Morgan 
and Joe Archibald. Put Masters on land and on 

My sole interest is in flying. I’ve been up in 
many planes for a hobby. I interview pilots and 
stewardesses. I’m eighteen years of-age, blond 
hair, blue eyes. I’m saving my. pennies for a course 

*--» t — ou i d 1 — --- *~ 


listed in ai 


h like t 


be 


so it goe_. . . . _ _ _ 

enough of Le Commer for duration and we 
don’t believe he will write us again. Thanks 
to Ed Patterson and Betty Brycha for tak¬ 
ing time out after stomping on M’sewer to 
tell us how you like us here. We thrive on 
flattery. Kenneth Driscoll of the Bronx, 
2031 Webster Ave., takes us literally and 
even worse. Ken says right out: 

I’m going into this letter without any formalities. 
You’ve been telling everybody in this mag that you 
want everyone’s opinion on whether we should keep 
John Masters in the first or second World War. 
Well, I am a fan for the first war! Why put the 
Masters’ stories back in the first argument ? 

Enclosed you will find my coupon for member¬ 
ship. Even if this magazine has a punk com¬ 
mander, I like the stories in it. While I’m c 
*'- : ')|ect, the author a; 
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Oh, you will get people to write to you, 
Kenneth. Some guys aren’t particular who 
they hobnob with. Oswald asks where are 
the orchids you sent him so he can be 
literal too—as well as illiterate. 

Why not Masters in this war? Tarzan 
still climbs grapevines and things and he 
was not born yesterday if you get what 
we mean, pal. You have to have a flexible 
mind, if you have a mind, to grasp ageless 
fiction characters. Anyway there is a war 
on and we cannot waste time fighting with 
people who are on our own side. You have 
a right to your opinion, we’re afraid. 

That’s what we are fighting the Axis for, 
Ken, so we can always sound off without 
having a storm trooper walk in on us and 
spread our brains, if any, all over the liv¬ 
ing room rug. 

Right now we give our attention to a 
reader who is really working for Uncle 
Sam. Edward Ganoe is in the coast artil¬ 
lery and you can drop him a line any time 
to Box 105, Fort Monroe, Virginia. Ed 
wants fan mail and we are ordering you to 
see that he gets it. We had Christmas din¬ 
ner with one of your officers last week, 
Ed. Captain Cowper. Have you run across 
that brass hat? He is no shrinking violet 
and we are warning you to keep in line 
with your housekeeping there if you want 
to keep out of the hoosegow. 

I surely want to thank yon In every way for the 
membership card oi “The Lone Eagles of America.” 

And I also assure you I’ll do my part as a mem¬ 
ber in every way to help the Lone Eagles Club. 

Of course I have been writing to many of my 
friends who I know and have asked them for their 
friends’ addresses so that I could write to them. 

But I have found it quite slow in getting pen pals 
so I am very grateful for having the Lone Eagles 
of America give me a hand in this matter. 

I see you have asked me a few questions about 
some of the books or stories. Well, to tell you the 
truth, I have sort of dropped back in following 
these stories for I have been quite busy with my 
duties. 

I have read the story, “Ace of Aces,” and found 
it to be a very pleasant and enjoyable story. All 
of the stories that have been printed in THE 
AMERICAN EAGLE have been very good. Now 
that I am not quite so busy, I am going to buy me 
a copy of the magazine right now. I want to 
thank you again. 

We take the cotton out of our ears and 
tell Ganoe he made a direct hit with us. 
We would like to hear from the front more 
often, Ed. When you can get hold of a 
beep or a jeep, tool it up here and we will 
have a sn-a snack together across the 
street. 

Comes now a guy with a sense of humor 
and a yen for Lt. Morgan. Tick-Tock Ty¬ 
ler, no address available, comes all out for 
the author of John Masters and he does not 
hate cookies. Tick-Tock tells us how lucky 
we are to have Morgan in the outfit. That 
is a matter or opinion. Anyway, go ahead, 
Tick-Tock. 

Tour magazine, THE AMERICAN EAGLE, is 
tops with me. I read just about all the aviation 
stories I can dig up and your stories top them all. 
in.- ■ —*■- e forever pestering Mor- 


Tell these people-... , 

gan and criticising his stories that 

stop. Honestly and truly, I’ll bet _ „_ 

hecklers can say Morgan is a no-good author. I 
{ they're just trying to get on his nerves, 
_ >-■- - T something. In my opinion, 


under his s 



Inexperienced — Yet 
Earns $1,000 on Writ¬ 
ing in 18 Months 

“Since finishing, your course I 
have sold articles to the N. T. 
Times, Central Press Assn, and 
various magazines. My writing 
netted me over @300 my first year 
and almost $700thefirst six months 
this year. Despite a serious physi¬ 
cal handicap, lam nowmaking my 
living by writing.”—Andreas Dor- 
palen, -30 W. 97th St., N. T. City, 

What makes 

WRITING ability GROW? 

For a number of years, the New 
ica has been giving free — 
women with literary amoxuons. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 

What the tests show 

Up to date, no one who could be called a “bom writer” 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude’Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with ail the qualities that go to make up a suc¬ 
cessful author. 

One aspirant ha3 interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter¬ 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so m 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 

Learn to write by writing 

N EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 

trained men and women. 

One advantage of onr New York Copy Desk Method is 
that it starts you writing and .keeps ^you writing in your 

actual assignments just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized 
by veteran writers with years of experience “breaking in” 
new authors. They will point out those faults of style, struc¬ 
ture or viewpoint that keep you'from progressing. At the 
same time, they will give you constructive suggestions for 
building up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members 
often begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We do 
not mean to Insinuate that they skyrocket Into the “big money,” or 
become prominent ovemi|hU,Most beginnings are made with earnings 
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to know 


Special 
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r interesting Writing Aptitude Test. Tills searchim 
ir native abilities is free—entirely without obligation, 
d send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of 
Le Park Ave., New York. (Founded 1925) 


Send me, without cost or 6bligation, your Writing 
. Aptitude Test and further information about writ¬ 
ing for profit. 


irrespondence confidential. Nosalesi 
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Sufferers Should 

Ksiow these Facts 


Here is good news. A new 122-page, up-to- 
the-minute book on Piles, Fistula and other 
related rectal and colon ailments—will be sent 
free. It may save you much suffering, as well 
as time and money. Write today—naming ail¬ 
ments—to The McCleary Clinic, 497 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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TINTZ Jet Slack Shampoo, washes out 
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aches, Morgan, but never fear, 


De-icers you call them, huh? You can 
say that again. We’ve got them here, Tick- 
Tock, and they can give a frozen toe a 
temperature. How much did Morgan prom¬ 
ise you to write that letter to the C. O.? 
No guy is that good legitimately, but may¬ 
be we’re getting hard-boiled and are over¬ 
looking genius. You’ve started something, 
Tick-Tock. Now we’ve got to hire a guy 
to deflate Morgan. 

Speaking of de-icers, we find one sitting 
on a wing right outside the door. She just 
dropped in from Derby, Maine, and her 
name is Gertrude McKusick. Gertrude 
hands us this letter in person as she does 
not trust the males. Here’s what she says: 


ship card. 
I’ve been 


_ been reading THE AMERICAN EAGLE for 
a long while, and agree that Masters should stay 
in World War I. There Is something about World 
War I stories that can’t be beat. 

I’m fifteen, have brown hair and eyes. Please 
list me as a pen pal. I will answer all letters that 






models and have done si 


e I can remember, and 
summer. I also build 
>r three or more years. 


Only fifteen and been flying for years. It 
looks like you got a better start in avia¬ 
tion than Orville and Wilbur Wright, Ger¬ 
trude, and maybe you teethed on a control 
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stick and not a celluloid ring. Maybe the 
stork bailed out of a plane when he deliv¬ 
ered you to your proud parents, F.O.B. 

We welcome you to the hangar and want 
to hear from you again, Gertrude. The last 
time we visited Maine, we had to hire a 
dog-sled to get out again, and we ran out of 
pemmican before we got to Portland. How 
do you keep a power-plant running up in 
that country anyhow? 

Oswald says he knows a swell place in 
Maine, though. It has a bar attached to 
it. We guess he means Bar Harbor. Com¬ 
ing back from France after we helped 
knock oif most of t'he Kraut air force, Os¬ 
wald walked into the salon of the ship we 
were on and he looked up at the sign over 
the door and says he never had much edu¬ 
cation but even he could spell saloon. Os¬ 
wald’s parents had to make him take a 
pledge when he was only eight. 

Last but not least we have with us, a 
client who lives at 29 Maverick Square, 
East Boston, Mass. Albert Lopez goes to 
Northeastern U. in the Hub and he is 
studying engineering. A1 asks to be al¬ 
lowed in the hangar regularly, with all 
privileges. Here is the new member’s way 
of putting it. 

Please enroll me as a member In the Lone Eagles 
of America. I am a faithful reader of your very 
interesting magazine and wish it has continued 


I am an engineering student at Northeastern 
University, and am interested chiefly in engineering 
subjects. My favorite hobby, ho 1 '' -"''" 5 - — 

application 

that you can send me a membership card. 


1 these grounds that I make m 
I am enclosing a stamped addressed envelope s 


Good luck, Al. We’re going to need 
plenty of engineers. Engines are going to 
[Turn page] 
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Is Your Rupture 

HERE! 

Why continue to suffer with rupture?. 
Stop your worries and fears. Send for 
the facts about my perfected truss 
invention—the Brooks Appliance for 

matic'AIR-CUSHI ON *suppor ^tha t j 
gives Nature a chance to close 
the opening. Thousands bought by 
doctors for themselves and patients. 
Sent on Trial-Made-to-measnr< 



ist 


t. Safe and comfortable. Helps Nature get 
lores—beware of imitations. Write today 


for full information sent free in pi 
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roll the Axis as flat as a layer of pie dough 
in a couple of years and engines are going 
to keep more Hitlers from trying to kampf 
out in countries that belong to other peo¬ 
ple. Maybe you will be one of the guys to 
help rebuild the Dnieper dam in Russia or 
put the bridges back where they belong. 
Good luck at Northeastern. If your hobby 
is aviation, your magazine is THE AMER¬ 
ICAN EAGLE. You catch on easy. 

Take out the mail sack, Frogeyes, and 
hurry back. We want you to take our pay 
envelope down to the store and change it 
into defense stamps. We want to warn all 
you customers about believing everything 
you hear and not to spread stories around 
that have no foundation. 

We can lambaste and ridicule Hitler and 
the Nippos all we want but, we must bear 
it in mind that they are not comic charac¬ 
ters. They won’t be until they are chased 
through the streets of Berlin and Tokio 
with their trousers at half-mast hollering 
“Kamerad” and “Help, honorable ances¬ 
tors.” 

We may have to take a lot of reverses 
for the next few months while we are giv¬ 
ing the Japs and the Nazis enough rope to 
wind around their necks but there will 
come a great day when we get a tight 
grip on the rope and shut off the oxygen 
for Adolf and Hirohito. 

We’ll swamp the Axis with planes and 
tanks and if we have to, we’ll give the resi- 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE 
10 EAST 40th STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll me as a member of the BONE 
EAGLES OF AMERICA. I am Interested in 
flying and hereby pledge myself to work for 
the advancement of aviation. 




'(Print iegiblyj' 


City and State.Age. 

Do you want to be listed as Pen Pal?. 

State whether you are a pilot, can fly, have 
ridden as passenger, or intend to become a 
pilot. 


Date 


(Signature) 

IMPORTANT: Enclose a stamped, self-a 
dressed envelope if you want a members! 
identification card. ^ 

SPECIAL OFFER: To obtain a genui 
leather AVIATOR’S membership card case ti¬ 
the name THE AMERICAN EAGLE from the 
covers of any three issues. Mail these to the 
above address, also enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope and 4 cents in U. S. stamps. 
Or, if you want your card case right away, s— 
only ONE cover name strip and 12 c“ 1 - 

stamps, also end— 1 — - - 

dressed envelope. 

If already a 
Foreign readers are requested to enclose American 
stamps or International Reply Coupons 

4-42 


stamps, also endosing a stamped, self-ad- 
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dents of Tokio and Yokohama a taste of 



enough 
fense 

young air-minded guys v 
seventeen should start p__ r . - „ . 
for your niche in the colossal scheme of 
things. This won’t be a cake-walk for the 
Allies. Do not underestimate the Axis 
hoodlums and fall for the prattle of United 
States Lord Haw-Haws. 

Stand up for your country and for those 
people across the ocean who are in this as 
deep as we are. Think what could happen 
if the Axis won. Roll up your sleeves and 
go to work! 


a goat, has had his health i 
result of his contributions to aviation, j^ook 
at Oswald here who wants to get back into 
a battle wagon even though his arteries are 
hardening and his knees and elbows are 
creaking from arthritis. You can serve in 
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MEM i 


Here are some new members of THE 
LONE EAGLES OF AMERICA —,all air 
fans. Many others will be listed in the next 
issue. The figures in parentheses are the 
ages of members. 

ird Me 
ony F 

a. i. 

Walter Gibson, Jr. (16), Box 6, Yampa, Colo. 

Jack Sullivan (18), 1901 N. Kenwood, Burbank, 
Calif. 

Bay Oilman (15), 1540 Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
George Holland, 2011 Seventh Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Ed. Hayes (18), 2®1 N.W. 57th St., Miami, Florida. 
Chris J. Papan (24), 52nd Squadron Air Corps, 
Randolph Field, Texas. 

BUI Loft (18), Cottonwood, Idaho. 

Travis Duvall (17), Box No. 483, Redwood, Calif. 
Donald Morford (17), 6453 Frankstown Ave., Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

Floyd West (14), Fairhope, Alabama. 

James Moffitt (17), 19 Garwood Ave., Williamstown, 
N. J. 

Corp. Forrest Gnereke (21), Co. H, 7th Infantry, 
Ft. Lewis, Washington. 

Harry Thibodeau (16), 247 Union St., Franklin, 

Donald MacIntyre (16), 95 Boyd St., Stapleton, 
Staten Island. 

Theodore W. Fears (19), Verplancks Point, N. Y. 
Joan Cameron, Box 66, Bamsdall, Okla. 

Ozro L. Wells, 8001 Morlan St,, Jackson, Mo. 

Pfc. Edward D, GanOe (25), P. O. Box 105, Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

Jules M. Wilkes (26), U.S.S. Tangier (AV8), San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Frank G. Fay, Jr. (20), 85 Hammond St., Bangor, 
Maine. 

Stanton Honeyman (20), 607 Commonwealth Ave, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Kenneth Driscoll (14), 2031 Webster Ave., Bronx, 
New York. 

John Arthur Pease (15), 12 Chatham Rd., Rock 
Ferry, Birkenhead, England. 

Betty Brycka (18), 42-13 23rd Ave., 

City, N. Y. 

Shirley Rosenstock (14), 1540 Pitkin Ave., Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y. 

Allen Schaeffer (13), Shelly, Minnesota. 

Bob Anderson (10), 3354 W. 19th St., Chicago, Ill 
Gertrude McKusick (15), P. O. Box 205, Derby, Me 
Bill Buchalter (18), Route No. 4, Box 1788, Modesto 
Calif. 

Ed. Patterson (18), 102 Tioga St., Athens, Pa. 

Alex Schedin (18), 760 Vivian Terr., Union, N. J. 
Robert Neidorf (11), 107 Palmer St., Passaic, N. J 
Oliver Perry (11), 100 Harvard Ave., West Medford 
Mass. 

Paul Kaltreider (17), 40 North Hartman St., York 


), 29 Maverick Sq., East Boston 


Pennsylvania. 

Private Donald Volk (18), Ward 9, Stark General 
Hospital, Charleston, S. C. 

Albert F. Lopez (20), -- 

Mass. 

Sgt. William K. McCoy, 8th Aviation Squadron 
MacDill Field, Florida. 

Edward Smithyman, 233 Hallock St., Pittsburgh 

Frank Claire (17), Ridgeville Comers, Ohio. 

Wally Reinecke (17), 9 Fairgreen Lane, Old Green 
wich, Conn. 

Kenneth Mills (16), Route 3, Box 65A, Hood River 

Arthur O’Neill (17), 539 R. R. St., Windber, Pa. 
Tessie Pitt (14) St. Anthony, Idaho. 

Stuart Harse (JR), 26 East Lake St., Skaneateles 

Don Peck (16), 110 Campbell, Paris, III. 

Jim Brewster (14), 440 B. Crawford, Paris, Ill. 
Kathleen Theis. R.F.D, No. 1, Huntington, L. I. 

Orlo Chick Strunk 

Billy L. Johnson ( 10 ), 2809 I__ __„„„„„„ 

Jimmy Hil) (12), Sunset View, Maryville, Tenn. 
Irwin Titunik (12), 3332 Fisk Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Roy Ackman (14), 318 West Piper St., Macomb, Ill. 



i BOOKS SENT FREE! 

ON APPROVAL-5 VOLUMES 
BRAND NEW EDITION 

! Only 15 minutes a flay wltli these 


iple straight lines to im- 
- portant complex plans. A step at a 

Written so you can understand time! Built especially for beginnersj 
every word, by well known for men with only grammar school- 
engineers. De Luxe modem- ing. Drafting room practice, PLUS 
Istic, washable cloth binding; ENGINEERING, made easy and 

bIueD 1 r 6 ints Pa cS,rts U an r d^ia^ clear * 400 pages0B t001 desi S n » ovep 
granw; prepar^you fora good 300 Pages on machine design. In¬ 
drafting job in mechanical dudes special volume on blueprint 
fines. Sent for 10 days’ free reading with/wW size actual produc- 
use if you mall coupon im- tlon blueprints, some 20"x30", as 
mediately, well as question and answer sheets. 

Big Field • Big Demand • Big Pay 

Competent draftsmen are urgently needed in all manufacturing lines 
DRAFTSMEN HAVE GOOD CHANCES FOR ADVANCE¬ 
MENT. Pleasant, fascinating work, easy to learn and do. Learn 
quickly with these books—send coupon for a set and see for yourself. 

C A yeafs consulting service now given to all buyers of this 'll 
famous cyclopedia of drafting, J] 
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EYE GLASSES BY MAIL 




16 DAYS TRIAL 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 

Stomach Ulcers 

Caused by Sastric Hyperacidity 

FREE Booklet on slm P Ie bom .® treatment. Many report they 
this amazing inexpensive home treatment. Pain relieved from the 
start. No rigid or liquid diet. This valuable booklet sent FREE 

CO.. Best a 2ol>” 2833° PlKury Avefiiie, Minneapolis Minnesota! 



























What are YOU doing to 
defeat America’s enemies? 



Not all of us can serve our country in 
uniform. 

But every man in America can serve 
Uncle Sam by doing his job more effi¬ 
ciently than ever before — and thus help 
to outproduce the gangster nations, and 
smash “totalityranny” on the industrial 
front, as on the military and naval fronts! 

It is your duty to secure the sound, prac¬ 
tical training that will help you to perform 
your job better! There are several ways 
you can secure this training — and one 
which has proved its worth during the past 


50 years is the International Correspon¬ 
dence Schools. 

Right now, more than 100,000 Ameri¬ 
cans are studying I. C. S. Courses in 400 
different subjects. For a few dollars 
monthly, and a few hours of their spare 
time each week, they are getting the mod¬ 
ern training that will help them do their 
present job better, and fit them for a more 
responsible position in their line of work. 

Join the army of trained men that is 
helping to outproduce the Axis! Mail this 
coupon for information — right now! 





























